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2 Some representations were mad uoging interf e 
Wlsteibution of grain between different’ 0 pag action, 
or indirect, in this direction was rohibited, and the result of 
supplies to be adjusted according to the demand has been that prices 
vali ina remarkable manner throughout the whole of Bengal : 






erely felt in those paris which otherwise would have been most 

.Seriovisly affected. The only exception to this was in Orissa, avhere, probably 

~ Owing to the deficiency of the: means of communication, the price of rice 

» during the whole period, very much lower than elsewhere, notwith- 
standing a considerable export. ; 


23. The supplies purchased by Government were drawn mainly from 
sources at a distance from the scene of the searcify. It was found better« to 
buy by private arrangement with merchants, rather than that the Government 
pee f appear openly in the market. The limited experiments made in the 
latter direction showed that the public agtion of the Government produced 
an effect upon prices quite out of proportion to the actual amount of the 


. transactions. 


24. The facility with which large supplies. of rice were imported from 
British Burma without any excessive rise of freights proved the value of the 
arrangements made with the British India Steam Navigation Company whose 
ships were largely engaged in the operation, as well as the great resources 
¢. for purposes of transport which are afforded by the magnificent mercantile 
\ + steam flot trading to Calcutta. Itywas also satisfactory to find that the 

private firm which took the contract for landing the rice ‘in Calcutta were 
able to carry through a business of considerable difficulty without any pheck 
m first to last. The traffic arrangemerits of the East Indian iidilway 
* Company showed the power of the Company to meet the strain of a very large 
itional trafié within a limited time. It is not too much to say that the 
HY operations could not have successful, had it not been for the 
trunk line of railway which, passi rough Behar, unites Calcutta with the 
Punjab. An additional proof has thus been afforded of the wisdom of the 
Measures for railway construction in India which were commence by the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, and have since been steadily prosecuted. . 


25. The manner in which thé grain was conveyed from the railways 
to the places where it was required has afforded a remarkable instance 
of the great resources of the country in wheeled conveyance, and of the 
facility with fvhich they may be brought to bear by the offer of profit- 
able rates of hire. The Government. of India entirely approved of 
the contracts made, at Sir Richard Temple’s recommendation, for the 
transporf'of rice to North Behar. The cost was@reat, but the danger was 
-“notexaggerated. The immediate superintendence of the transport, when it 
assumed its full dimensions, was entrusted to Officers of the Army, and the 
_ mannér in “which this duty was performed shows the confidence which may 
be placed in the efficiency with which such transport would, if necessary, 
be brought to bear upon military operations. ° 


Bi PBB: The vast business of distributing relief was most successfully carried on 
| by minutely sub-dividing the country to be dealt with in accordance with its re- 
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cretion to the Officers in local charge, after the main prneipes by whie 
rere to be guided were laid down. In carrying out this work, Sir Richard Tem 
larly useful. ; 


27. Tho Central: Reliet Committee, who undertook the duty of di 
ting the subscriptions Which were risised in India and elsewhere for 


the 
of 1e scarcity were thus spread over a large area, and, therefore, were 


, maintaining the same organization throughout, and leaving B Fi 


that the services of the Native Officers of the Army were found to be 
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‘the relief of the sufferers from the scarcity, have not yet closed ‘their ° 

‘ accounts; but their reports, published from time to time, show that the appeal * 
which was made to the liberality of the public has been prom 
‘and liberally answered. The Secretary of. State has already té i 
occasion to express to the Lord Mayor of London the value which | 
‘is attached by the Government of India to the sympathy exhibited by the 
people of England towards the sufferers in India, not only on account 4 
of the material help which has been afforded, but also because its effect 
has been to strengthen the bonds of*union between Her Majesty’s ‘ subjects 
in England and in India. The Princes and Chiefs of India have dis- 
tinguished themselves ‘by the alacrity with which they have contributed ; - 
mg liberal subscriptions. have been’ received from all parts of British 
Indja, especially from Zemindars and landholders in the distressed districts. 
Tht Government of India are satisfied that the assistance which has been 
bestowed is gratefully acknowledged by those who have benefitted by it, and 
they desire to take this opportunity, of expressing the sincere thanks of the 
ge all those who have generously contributed to the Famine Relief 

d. id , 





28, The Government of India have already from time to time express- 
ed their approbation of the tonduct of some of the Officers of Government 
and others who have been engaged in the relief operations. The services 
rendered by Sir George Campbell during the time that he held the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal were acknowledged in April last. The 
thanks of the Government of India have been conveyed to Mr. Ashley 
Eden, the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, for the ‘able and successful 
manner in which the purchases of yice were made under his directions. The 
Viceroy has taken advantage of the opportunity of addresses which have been 
presented to him during his visit to Behar and in Calcutta to conwey the thanks 
of the Government of India to the Zemindars and other gentlemen who have 
rendered active and valuable aid to their neighbours and fellow-countrymen, 
The Government of India now desire to express their entire con¢urrence with 
the Minutese published by Sir Richard Temple, in which he has tendered, in 
‘suitable terms, the thanks of the Government of Bengal to the Commissioners 
cand other Officers of Government, civil and military, as well as to the Zemin- 
dars and all others who have assisted in different capacities during the time of 
‘scarcity. The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and the 
Ghief Commissioner 6f Oudh have been requested to accept themselves, and to 
convey to those who have done good service in those Provinces, the thanks 
of the Government of India. 


29. Early in the month of March of last year, when the pressure of the 
distress had begun to be felt, but the power to deal with it successfully had - 
not yet been proved, the Government of Indid expressed their confidence 
that the Officers engaged upon the relief operations “would perform * the 
“arduous task imposed upon them with the zeal, ability, apd self-sacrifice 
“which had always distinguished the servants of the Crown and of the : 
“Bast India Company in times of difficulty and danger.” This confidence 
has been enti , justified by the result, and another signal proof of the 
high qualities of the Civil and Military Services has been afforded by 
the manner in which their duty has been performed during the past 
year. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who has given every as- 
sistance in his power to the Government of Bengal, will be requested 
to convey to those Officers, igre: Officers, and Men under His _ 
’s command who ‘have been employed in the distressed districts ee 
_the thanks which Sir Ri Temple has expressed in his Minute of the 
24th of November. Similar communications will be’ made through the 
prop channels to those who are’ serving under Local Governments or 

MY . < , 













the om ne rae eon nigga of : - BY 
tingly oted himself to personal direction an superintendence of — 
‘the relief operations, which owe their complete success mainly to his eXertions. 
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Ae? ng i i Oe 
- Onper.—Ordered, that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the 
‘ Central Provinees. Government of Bengal, and to the Local 


bay 


ae Govefnments and Administrations noted 


in the margin. vs 


ities 





Burma. 
Mysore and Coorg. 
Ajmere, 
Assam. 


ee 
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_ Ordered also, that the Resolution be published in the Gatette of India. 
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** LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF BENGAL, — ” 


Dated the 31st October 1874. Fas 








PREFACE. 


——— 


The letter of the 3rd October pray 1 the Government of 
eyed a “request that a general re on thé €amine in Bengal 
187 by the Government of zal at ti 
her gf this year (1874), or as soon as may conveniently 
liance with this request, T make the following report. ae 
sabject seems to me to divide itself into six parts, which 
) in successive chapters, namely,— a eee mH 


—he origin and manifestation of the clam ‘the 
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decline of the famine until its ultima 
relief operations until their cessation, — 
_- 6th.—General considerations relating to the circumstances 









cena CHAPTER L 


= Tue cause of the events which occurred in 1874 must be sought | 
in the scantiness of the rains in 1873 throughout Bengal and Behar. 
cause did not operate in Orissa, which consequently escaped misfortune. i 
__ In Bengal and Behar, after a season of extraordinary heat during May — 
_ and June of 1873, the rain did not begin till late, that is in July, and even nee 
was scanty. It lasted more or less, but never abundantly, till the end of 
August, A it for the most part ceased prematurely. Enough had, ever, 
~ fallen to secure a fair yield of the crops which are reaped in August. and — 
mber. Little or none fell during the months of ptember, October, 
November, that is during the whole autumnal season, when heavy showers _ 
are indispensable for insuring the maturity of the rice crop of December (the 
most important of all the crops), and for sowing the crops which are to > 
be reaped in the following spring. As experience shewed that the consequences 
of drought are sometimes averted byrain even at the last, moment, hope was 
not abandoned till the end of October. Not till then could it be seen whether 
‘the apprehension of failure of the crops would be realised or, not. By that 
tim wever, it became certain that widespread and heawy loss must occur in — 
the mber crops ; that the sowing of the spring crop musf be short; and that 
_ the germinating and growing of what had been sown must be isec 
The injury to the December rice harvest was almost irreparable. injury to 
the young spring crops might yet be sapeiset, if rain should fall between the 
end of Decémber and the amine Gi ebruary. Fear was chiefly felt fo 
Behar and for the north part of ngal, but largely also for all the poids: 
_ Bengal—save the eastern part in the basin of the a Reap. wali and the deltaic 
__ region in the south which depends on inundation rather than on rainfall. + | 
n the other hand, ithad been ascertained that the September rice crop of 
| and the August maize and coarser grains of Behar had produced an 
re yield, sufficient to i the people till at least the middle of winter. 


in October the Lievénant-Governor of Bengal, Sir George ‘mp ae 
d his fear that the drought of September must cause serious scarcity,” 
tuted inquiries in every district regarding the actual putturn © 

n food crops end the apparent promise of the winter crops. Onthe 
ber he reported to the Government of India that, owing to the 
and early ‘cessation of the rains, there was the gravest appreher sion* 
iy throughout the country, and of worse evils in some rtsof 
ae in which the fundamental principles for ean with 
y were embodied, namely,—that in circumstances where 

y be exposed to danger of starvation or to disease 

‘t*and its officers should do their utmost to 

might be practicable,—that nC ; 
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ecordingly supplies of food grain shou yurchased n yvern- 
ment,— 4 the undertaking of public improvem lid corporations or ote 4 
bodies, and of agricultural improvements by A sige , should be encouraged 
by loans from the public treasury,—that ady of money should be made by 
Government to private gentlemen, European and Native, who would undertake 
to sa Fi grain from a distance and distribute it at prices to be regulated 
according to the circumstances of the case,—that wherever and whenever the 
distress might become severe, the Government should assist in the organisation 
of a system of relief, —that a central committee should be formed for adminis- 
tering the funds for relief received from private sources, and also if requifed, 
the funds received from Government,—that relief committees should be establish- 
ed in the interior of the districts to distribute assistance to the distressed in 
eash or grain, or prepared food,—that co-operation for the work of relief should 
be afforded by the commissariat, thé medical department, and other branches 
of the public service,—that emigration from the populous tracts visited. or 
threatened by distress shvuld be encouraged by the Government,—that as the 
season progressed, advances of money for purchase of seed-grain should be made 
by the Government to landlords or tenants,—that periodically at short intervals 
information should be published ‘regarding the state and arcepicia of the crops, 
the stock of food, the public works in progress, the relief operations, and all 
other circumstances relating to the scarcity. 7 


"The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who had, during the last days of Octo- 
ber, visited the Patna and Bhagulpore divisions, proceeded to give effect to these 
‘ptinciples by notifying the tracts in which failure of crops had occurred and 
arcity:of different degrees was expected; by removing tolls from ferries and 
along the chief*routes for grain transport; by issuing instructions to help 
Jide importers of grain with loans of money without interest ; by directing 
immediate commencement of a number of relief works and the completion of 
5 ET for many more; by intimating that wages to labouref's might begin 
to be paid in grain whenever the locul price of grain reached enpiting like 
famine rates; by ordering store-houses for Government grain to be at on 
constructed. on all the chief works; by effecting locally, in the less distresse 
Sail pete, moderate purchases of grain; by d ing the grain so pt 
by railway to the distressed districts and so drawing out the means of loeal 
‘transport; by coganising and testing the + of local carriage of the 
country ( 






ta 














‘mostly bullock carts but partly river boats), and choosing the best 
_ routes for transport of Government grain; by ibing the selection of sites — 
_gtanaries, relief-houses and relief doutliagies: wcipoil to meet different | 
of distress; by giving a large money credit from which local officers 
make advances to persons who would undertake useful works fomygmbank- 
dr&inage, weeny and other local improvements; by — r 
concessigns and privileges to persons who might take such 


ning the organisation of such establishments, and preparation of sueh 
, as might be required for the transport and of grain, for 
works, or for the distribution of charitable relief; and by def 
3on which local officers were to furnish ightly reports on the 
¢ Government of India authorised the vi; oar pen 
e Government of Bengal, of the works of e Soane ea 
construction of embankments on gither side of 






















well. 


Wes 


The Government of Bengal, on the 2nd,December, reported that 70,000 tons 
of grain, estimated to be equal to three months’ supply of food-grain for 5 per 
cent. of the population of the distressed districts of Behar and northern Bengal, 
should be stored by the State in those districts by the end of January 1874 as 
a preliminary measure, but deferred stating the amount which might probably 
be required in addition until the result should be known of the rain expected 


to fall some time after the end of December. The Government of India 
immediately approved the preliminary measure. At the same time arran, 
‘ments were made for the purchase of large additional quantities in British 
_. Burmah in the event of their being needed. 
__# During the month of December the fears regarding the winter rice erop in 
| Bengal and Behar were realised. In Behar si oy Bowe “Bengal the ia 
| harvest yielded less than one-third of the av produce, and in central 
Bengal about one-half. Up to the beginning of January no rain fell, nor was 
_ there prospect of any falling. The spring crops, which are considerable in Behar 
Pan h inconsiderable in Bengal), had sprung up fairly well; but would 
* probably be lost for the most part if the winter rains should finally fail. Under 
these circumstances the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir George Campbell) 
reported that 75,000, tons more should be ,placed in the distressed districts 
as soon as possible, and a large reserve provided in addition. for i 
* to those districts, according as need might arise. The Government of India 
had already taken preliminary measures to secure sufficient supplies. The 
arrangements’ prepared in British Burmah were concluded; the purchases 
| were settled; and the vessels of the British India Steam Navigation Compan 
- were chartered to convey the cargoes of rice according to dates mooted? 
The Government of India further undertook to store in Calcutta the grain 
| bronght from beyond sea, and to make over to the Government *of Bengal 
| in Calcutta such quantities as it might day by day require for 
| the “ East Indian” and the “ Eastern Bengal” railways to the dist 
districts. : 










Thus to the Government of India pertained the task of directing the 
ase of the grain from beyond sea, of transporting it to Calcutta, of £ 
there. ‘To the Government of Bengal pertained the task of 
aia by xail to the frontiers of the distres#d districts, of tra ns 

om the several railway stations to the numerous scenes of distress, and 
ributing it among the people. 
‘he first efforts to promote emigration from distressed tracts to - 
ricts showed that Government could not interpose in this business 
t and with small immediate result. The attempt was therefo 
and the recruiting grounds were, so far as the tea distri 
, left clear for the operations of private emigration agents 
(rang & 1874 the Government of India made a sae é 
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Woenean ks i 
ta tetas nna at te ee ee ee 
ations, the scarcity would be u: I in its incidence; in other words, the 
scarcity would be intense and absolute in many extensive tracts, while in o 
it would pe mitigated from various causes. This a rendered. 
“ necess evelop some of the principles which had been first laid down for the 
management of relief. ‘I'he constitution of the central relief committee and the — 
various district committees was proceeded with. But it became clear that in the 
extremely distressed tracts, where the whole power of the Government would 
have to be exerted in order to save the people, the functions of the relief 
committees would, in practice, merge in the duties of the civil officers. In ic 
tracts the necessity, which had been foreseen from the first, of supply 
Goyernment grain to the public when food might not be procurable t 
the agency of trade, assumed a practical shape. The rule also, which had — 
been originated by the Governor-General in December, began to take shape 
to the effect that under such circumstances food-grain might be advanced” 
by the State through the district Collectors to the cultivators of the land, to be 
repaid without interest after future harvests. ‘ 
Instructions for the organisation and guidance of relief committees were, 
after a conference with the Government of Ben 1, approved by the Govern- 
ment of India on.the 26th January. These a gave the local authorities 
power—to establish relief committees and sub-committees in any number 
and to any extent that might be necessary,—to elaborate this organization 
of relief to such a degree that all the operations should be inspected once a week 
at the least,—to arrange that supplies ‘should be regularly distributed in every. 
village where severe distress might exist, so that the congregation of persons for 
raliof at a distance from their homes might be prevented,—to transport. food to 
convenient places for the above purposes and to provide for its sturage,—to 
distribute gratuitous relief to persons needing it and unable to york,—to afford 
useful employment for those who wanted it,—to provide specially for those 
whose condition, caste, or usage, precluded them from applying for ordinary 
relief, but who would be in danger of starvation if not valiornd > Siasdl Govern- 
ment grain to the public where a serious deficiency in the supply of food might 
be apprehended, the pre of the grain was to be regulated by that of the nearest 
mart decessible by rail or river, the sale to be. stopped as soon as the local 
ide might receive supplies, and any competition with such trade to be carefully - 


avoided, of oe Bs 
_ The Government invited the zemindars (landholders) of Bengal and Behar 
_ to co-operate in the work of relief either by postponing the collection of rent 
_ or by opening relief works, or by making advances of money or food to their ~ 
tenants. Inasmuch as heavy expenditure of this kind might sometimes make it 
_ difficult for zemindars to pay the Government land revenue, -discretign was 
beg to the Collectors to postpone the collection of the Governthent revenue 
m any landholders who might distinguish themselves by employing labour * 
on land improvements, or by importing grain for distribution, or by sustaining 
their tenants during the season of difficulty. : 

_,. As January advanced without sign of rain, anxiety was more and more 
idely felt. But during the last week of that month heavy showers pre 
southern if and rain gradually reached the ‘northern and most 

ed districts, ‘These rains caused considerable reduction and contraction. 


ro the ond of January the extent and incidence of the scarcity and 
came more and more discernible. As Behar, irrigation from, 
‘channels of. the Sone Canal had saved the rice and sprine B35 


















in the districts of Shahabad, Gya, and Patna. ‘The important 

growing well in the basin of the rivers Ganges and_ 4 

of the districts of Tirhoot, of Monghyr, of Bhagulpore, 
south of th , including the districts of 
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nine millions. In these tracts the main crop, the December rice, 
and there were no spring crops adequate to sustain the people. Here, then, was 
the prospect of dearth of food for several months; and these were the very 
places least accessible to trade and least likely to receive succour from that. 
Source. This —— was further darkerted by the probability of the conter- 
minous tracts of Nepaul reg arp affected. As regards northern Bengal, 
in the tracts along the left bank of the Ganges and of the Brahmapootra, and 
in the tracts lying under the Himalayan range, either the December 
been partly saved or the spring crops were growing well. ‘These tracts com- 
prised portions of the districts of Maldah, Rajshahye, Pubna, Bogra, Rutg- 
pore, and Dinagepore, in all which there was fair hope that scarcity ro not 
“arise save in a mitigated form. On the other hand, the winter rice had been 
lost, and there were no spring crops growing in extensive res of the 
districts of Dinagepore and Rungpore, also in some parts of Maldah, Rajshahye, 
atid Bogra—tracts containing a total population of three millions. Here again 
was the prospect of severe and protracted scarcity.. Moreover most of these 
places had little or no chance of receiving succour from trade. 

Extreme failure of the chief food-crop in so many of Bengal was the 
more disastrous, in that the populatién of these districts was dense, ranging 
from 778 to 229 persons to the square mile, and averaging fully 500 persons to 

* the square mile over the whole area. ; : ' 

As regards the remainder of the provinces under the Government of Bengal 
the December rice harvest had been good nowhere save in Backergunge and 
Orissa; it had been only moderate in Eastern Bengal; it had been indifferent 

"in Central Bengal and in the Chota Nagpore country; it» had been bad in 

Hd of some districts, namely Burdwan, Beerbhoom, Bankoora, Moorshedabad, 

uddea, Manbhoom. The aggregate population of these last-named districts 

amounted to seven-and-a-half millions. 

. Further, the scarcity and high prices prevailing in the adjgcent parts of 
Oude and the North-Western Provinces had to be remembered. . ‘ 

- The geographical area of extreme scarcity may be described*in general 

terms as extending from ‘the foot of the Himalaya along the frontier of Nepaul, 

Sikkim, and Bhootan on the north to the river Ganges on the south, and from the 

river Gunduk on the west to the river Brahmapootra on the east. The area 

enclosed by the hills and these three rivers is about 330 miles long and, on an 

_ average, about 90 miles broad. The distressed tracts of Sarun, situated between 

the Gunduk and the Gogra, and of Burdwan, Moorshedabad, Chota Nagpore, 

_ and Sqpthalia, lic outside and a; from this } date 

_ «The prices of rice in Bengal generally, and Behar particularly, had been 


risi ly since the middle of October; they had slightly rallied in 
‘De as the gathering of the winter harvest brought.in some supplies; but 
they were rising again ‘in January, by the end of which month they were twice 
dear as in orflinary years. ere the ordinary rate at this season would be — 
* seers for the rupee, the rate was 14 or 15 seers; where the ordinary rate 
ould be 25 seers, the rate was 12 or 13 seers. With the exception of Orissa 
‘Chittagong, those districts which had gathered a fair, th far f 
ndan such as Backergunge, Dacca, Tipperah, ee ee 
caused by exportation of their spare supplies, or by the anti 


was the shortness of the harvest, the scantiness of food-sup 















































_eIn this ar the ive has followed affairs to the last week of January. - 
general character and proportions of the calamity had then declared ties 
ciples. 


‘selves. The plan of operations for meeting it had been settled ; the 

to be borne in mind had been announced ; the instructions regarding iis pela 
dure had been given. In the next chapter the narrative will shew how all ‘ 
these principles, rules, and orders, were carried into effect according to the 
development and progress of the scarcity. 7 
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CHAPTER IL 


I nave here to explain my own connection with the relief operations, 

- Until nearly the end of January I had been Financial Member of the Governor- . 
Gerrral’s Conneil, and had béen also in charge (under the Governor-General’s 
direction and control) of the business relating to scarcity and relief which had 
to be disposed of by the Government of India. On the 2lst January I was, 
with the concurrence of Sir George.Campbell, associated with the Government 
of Bengal and deputed to visit the distressed districts, with full powers to direct 
the relief operations under the rules laid down by the Governments of India 
and Berea, reporting my proceedings to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
I remained on this deputation until the 8th April, when I assumed charge of the 
Government of Bengal from Sit George Campbell, who had been obliged, under 
medical advice, to resign charge of duties which he had discharged under failing 
health with devoted disregard ofshis own safety. From the end of January, then, 
my own proceedings form part of the general work of the Government of ; 
there being entire accord between Sir George Campbell and me. ; 

It should be added that, between the 8th and the 20th March, Sir George 
Campbell visited Tirhoot and spent several days at Durbhunga, the most 
important centre of distress in the most distressed district, expediting the local 
arrangements, perfecting the relief organization which had bgen set on foot, ~ 
elaborating the orders and instructions in all details, dealing personally with 
the first outbreaks of actual famine, and encouraging both the péople and the 
officers by his example. After this visit he recorded an exhaustive minute on 
the manner in which relief on a large scale should be conducted, which has 
proved ofthe utmost practical value to all engaged in carrying on the work. 

In the ‘situation, as explained in Chapter I, at the end of January, then, it 
became necessary, firstly, to make the final estimate of the distress to be antici- 

in, and the Government grain to be allotted to each district, according to 
the latest information ; secondly, to complete the arrangements for the 
by country carriage of the grain allotted to the various*localities; thirdly, to 
@ to the Government of Bengal the precise organization and the scale of 
establishments for the distribution of relief in each locality. For these p 
I travelled through the distressed districts, conferring with the local authorities 
and with the natives on the spot. From time to time I reported to the Govern- ; 
ment of Bengal the orders given by ime in each district and the arrangements 

i at he allotments of grain then recommended by me and aocepted by 

e Government exceeded for most of the districts the quantities which had 

etl first determined —, ‘a the sige Soper of my recom- 

dations for the districts alone, agreed closely with the aggregate already” 

ommgnded by the Government of Bengal, including both the present supply 
ar nf 


The estimates which formed the basis of the allotments were made in 
wise. In each district the area over which the crops had failed and the 
ion of the average produce which had failed (two-thirds, one-half, one- , — 
“an hg a the case might be) were ascertained. fears a 
thus affected was known from the census tables. . The, ofthe 
failure and loss upon the population was estimated in conference _ 
_ officers and the natives, and was represented by a certain. 
m expected te require assistance in some or 
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decline, showing how oe ly 
anticipated maximum, decrease down to the 
mum. In other words, these numbers were estimated for the initiatory period, _ 
when the distress would be gradually increasing; for the middle period, when 

_ it would be culminating; and for the latter period, when it would be declining, 







how they woul 


“until its disap; ce. The persons requiring assistance from Government 
included all those who would take such assistance in its several cate ie 
_ namely, (I), gratuitous relief, (II), employment on relief works, (111), nrehassat 


PR grain, (IV), advance of grain for subsistence or for seed. Accor ing to the 
‘estimated number of persons the quantity of grain was determined, at the tate 
of three-quarters of a seer, or 1}fbs. per head per diem, for the periods specified. 
‘Thus the amount proposed for the total allotment*of Government grain for 

each district singly, and for the whole country collectively, was obtained. 
_ These estimates, then, were founded on actual data the best available at the time. 
+ The distress was expected to begin in March, to go on increasing till July, 
then to begin decreasing slightly till September, to decrease fast in September 
and October, to vanish generally in November, but to last till the end of 
December in some parts of north Behar, especially north-east Tirhoot, where 
comparatively little reliance is usually placed pn the autumn crop, and where 
consequently the people would not receive adequate supplies from a new crop 
‘until the winter. , “Haan 25 
This rate (2 of a seer or about 1} Ibs. per head for men, women, and 
children) at which grain should be provided was assumed after due considera- 
tion and discussion. The lowest diet provided in Bengal jails for non-labouring 

‘ prisoners is equal to about 1 seer or 2 ths. The or inary diet of a labouring 

adult ih Bengal is taken, after statistical enquiry, to be 1 seer of rice besides 

4} seer (about tb.) of fish, pulse, pepper, or other condiments, ‘The dict 

prescribed for adult arneniee emigrants on aie Pas and for Bengalee sailors 

_ always exceeds I seer a day in total weight, and in some cases it reaches 2 seers 

aday. Many of the poor people for whom grain was to be provided would be 

‘labouring hard on relief works during inclement and online weather. 
Nearly the whole of the Government provision of grain consisted of rice, which © 
contains less strength-giving qualities than wheat and some other grains, It 

awas known that each bag of the expected consignments of Burmah rice would i 

contain from 8 to 20 per cent. of innutritious husk. “In view of all these con- 

siderations I‘framed my estimates of total requirements on the basis that each 

person to be relieved would on the average require $ of a seer (1} tbs, of in) — 

aday. In practice it was found that even to ordinary paupers, who did not do — 

fork, loval committees had to give } of asee¥ of rice enc i 
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endl ; F y) for the 3 me nd salt and Paateesyege phase in 
he to persons reduc revious hunger a sti r dail 2 
3 sale for th 1 ch oie wee. 
* ‘Bei ible for the general character of these estimates, I 
id to record my tribute to the utility of the census which bed ne 


| iously under Sir Geonge Campbell—the first 
Brad over boon takin in Bengal.” If dw custe of ot prs 
















yperations has in an, depended on the ost 
Gainistes have in say a ae aetie Kioremiont a aaute ke a fp 
ast of the supplies, and @ resources necessary to encounter the 
iti that these estimates could never have been 











he difficulties of Government with respect to the sc 
iy cone erie rand British subjects. The 











, precisely in the same way as British subjects. 
© consent of the Bovarasent of India, that 1,000 ton 
grain should be made over at a moderate price to the pal 
1 ‘es for distribution to their distressed subjects. Throughout the season, — 
epalese were among the largest purchasers of grain Pe Government | 
ge along the border. The Nepal officials found difficulty in carrying — 

their grain. across British districts from the railway stations on the Ganges, — 
_ and accordingly our officers at Bhaugulpore transported the 1,000 tons of on 













to the border and made it over there to agents of the Nepal Government. I am 
- enabled to state that the Minister of Nepal, Sir Jung Bahadur, G.c.s.1., ex 
- to the eeey the grateful acknowledgments of his Government for es 
assistance rendered. . Ae. 4 
On the completion of the estimates in each district the arrangements were 
revised for the conveyance of the grain from the railway stations to ‘the places — 
of distribution. The amounts of carriage, either already employed or required — 
in addition, were considered. In determining the transport arrangements the 
object aimed at was this, that all the amounts allotted should be carried to their 
respective destinations in the interior of the country before the setting-in of the 
rains by the midileof June. In this way the risks of the transport along roads 
heavy from rain would be avoided. Also, in the event of unforeseen additonal i 
quantities having to be carried, there would still be time during the rainy 
season to arrange some transpért by water routes.’ For every reason it was _ 
ee to be beforehand with so vital, and yet so arduous, a matter asthe 
inland transit. No effort was spared by the local officers to provide the * 
required amounts of country carriage by carts and bullocks, by pack animals, by 
boats, for the conveyance of the large quantities of grain which had been allotted. 
The boats were used chiefly in northern Bengal. In the beginning of , 
November the navigable routes in that quarter had been tested with+-the view 
of transporting grain, as the navigation becomes uncertafn after autumn, And _ 
boats began to ply during the winter on each river as soon as its suitabili 
was established. With this water transport there. was combined land transp 
by country carriage. This carriage was obtained by direct agency, or with the 
help of petty native contractors, for hire not more than fifty per cent. above the 
rates of ordinary times. So far no serious difficulty was encountered. ae 
__ _ In Behar, however, there were no water routes practicable at that seaso ny 
and the difficulty of procuring sufficient land carriage was extreme. During 
‘December and January the local officers strove to obtain this carriage, by direct 
agency without help of large contractors, at hire little above the rates. of — 


_ ordinary times. In this way a considerable amount of carriage was leben 
: po sore but that Nate proved quite ere The coment had kecome — 
so extraordinari ge as to require not only e carts and bullecks oflinarily 
me able for i but also all ites which might exist for use in other kinds of. | 
Consequently the rates of hire rapidly rose. Still our officers hesitated to 
the enhanced price, and persevered in theirendeavours to procure the cairi 























s had an unfavorable effect on a people proverbially jealous regard- 
he collection of carriage, and they resolutely refused to give their carts — 
cks on the terms hitherto Gicead. It pa evident that unless some > 
nal inducement were immediately offered, considerable failure in the land» 
ust ensue, which failure must cripple the relief of distress. There _ 
but to abandon the direct agency which could not be rendered 
and Smee the employment of contractors, men of substan 


_ to required amount of carriage. The cont 
















his gave employment to at least 120 
sti aod fs ieee commbtinied oh gees ( 
the could be lifted by the country carriage as above de 
it had to be carried across a great river, the Ganges. This obstacle in h 
_ was overcome by the establishment of steam ferries at the requisite poir 
along the river. For this purpose all the steamers of the ergs arine 
‘were employed, and many vessels of the India General Steam avigation 
Company were chartered. Depéts with yards and enclosures covering many 
‘acres were formed on the river banks. er ii 
The East Indian Railway actually touched the Ganges at the city 
| Patna. But special sidings had to be made from the Futwah ghat and Ba: 
+ stations, whereby grain wegrone could be run down to the river's : 
 Batrh riverside station supplied the Durbhunga railway and the eastern Tirhoot 
- transport companies. Tom the Futwah riverside station were ferried across 
to Bunkar ghat (opposite Patna) the supplies for western and central Tirhoot, 
for Chumparun, and Sarun. ‘The Patna ghit (riverside) station was left entirely 7 
for private traffic. The special sidings, which were put down with much prompti- 
tude by the East Indian Railway Company’s engineers, were of great use to.the 
transport department, and also to the engineers of the Durbhun railway. 
The origin and pi Xp of the Durbhunga railway will be explain presently. 

A large stall 0 officers, drawn from the Quarter-Master-General’s ae hia 
ment and from all sections of the Army, was organized to supervise all the 
inland transport arrangements above described, and all the transit routes, . 
They were assisted by three companies of sappers and miners and a corps of , 

' native pioneers. They litertlly pioneered all the transit routes, causing 

’ obstructions to be removed, repairs to be effected, temporary bridges to be 

' constructed, pontoons to be thrown across streams, sometifneseven cutting ways | 
across country through the fields. They guarded the springs and improved the . 
drinking places at the halts in the march. Field hos itals*for sick animals 
at central places were established with a complement o veterinary 
in view to the contingency of murrain or epidemic sickness breaking out.. The — 
probability of cattle plague reported in Sarun was tho source at one time of 
considerable anxiety. A: SS eee 

As fhe concentration of so many thousands of cattle might prematurely 
exhaust even the abundant supplies of fodder which fortunately existed on the 

, large quantities of the best sorts of fodder were sent for by rail from the 
Meath: Waster Provinces and were stacked at convenient places. facies 
_As already stated, the grain had to be sent by railway to the various 
stations on the left or south bank of the Ganges, the bulk* of it coming — 
. from Calcutta, and a portion of it from the North-Western Provinces.” The 
he cipal railway stations which thus became centres of activjty, were Arrah 
Fisteren Patna and Fatwah for Chumparun and west Tirheot; Barh for _ 

| Tirhoot; Monghyr for north Bhagulpore ; Sahebgunge for Purneah; + 
hal for Maldah and Dinagepore; Kooshtea and Goalundo for BR? seit: 
+ ah ped 
Master Bengal Railway, having a short line anda comparatively,. 
uantity of Government grain to’ transport, did its share of the 
due punctuality. But the East Indian Railway, with a long line 
inary, traffic, and a very large gpa of Government grain 

ind tons a day) to transport, met with great difficulty 

fast enough for the country carriage to take away. The railway 
however, put forth every effort by rocuring rolling stock ther 
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and Ri merece. the — 
‘Durbhunga, ei Tirhoot and n Bk aro “Thee 
ic connexion was established with the remote as of the worst — 
: coqate ot country. ‘The lines were constructed with a speed and efficiency most 
- ereditable to the Indian Telegraph department. ‘The posts were obtained from 
_ the bamboo groves so abundant in these regions. The lines were opened 
March, and, despite floods and storms, ser 4 up through the rainy season. 
‘The numerous and important messages d icngiche relief operations 
were rendered with remarkable accuracy. 7 he. Salad of Sof this communication as 
_ @ resource in these emergent: affairs is too obvious to need any description. 
_ Next, after completing the transport arrangements and bringing all the 
che rok carriage into the field, the most urgent matter was the organizing of - 
ef system according to the rules of the 26th Jani already mentioned 
f in, Chapter I. | My visits to all the most distiessed tracts of country TEE me 
3! that if relief operations were (according to those rules) to be inspected at least 
once a week, and if supplies were to be distributed in every severely distressed 
—thesé tracts must. be parcelled and mapped out into circles, each 
circle to contain from fifty to one hundred villages, to be ‘supervised by a 
ior European or Native ‘officer with a staff of subordinates, amo 
whom would be divided the duty of inspecting all the villages, and wi 
at least one grain depdt from hich might be® the granaries to 
be established at convenient places within mt circle ; | that, in’ short; ‘the unit of 
relief administration must be the circle, with ari organization of its own, suffi- 
cient for all branches of the relief work. The officer in charge of a circle would 
be the immediate executive authority and administrator of relief; to him would be 
* entrusted the safety of the lives of the inhabitants of his circle; and of him 
would bé demiliiied, all the best: practical qualities of a civil officer. ~The 
boundaries of the circles throughout the more distressed tracts, and the place 
_ for the head-quarters of each circle, were determined with all possible sale 
_tion. The construction of temporary habitations at these various head-quarters 
_ was taken in hand. It was expected that there would be at least one hundred 
and such circles. The selection of circle officers of the “requisite 
si or 80 many circles was the first care. The next —_ was the 
' eollecting and rap of the circle subordinates. Each circle would need, 
on the average, ten inspectors for the visitation of the villages. For each 
's sub-circle one granary would be needed (that is, ten | 
- to a circle), ‘and each granary must have a store-keeper. Then the circle 
H Officer must have store-keepers for his central depét, and one or more 
‘s. Thus each circle must have on the average twenty-five subordinates of” 
‘ducation and training. The number to for me pure 
a would be about thousand five ante these; which 
the fully organized circles in the most Pier tek thee 
LO hag the less dieionsdd For th many circles and relief cent; 
s complete *organization. For these, also, man hundreds of 
als would be required’ ; 
the circle officers and their ene, were to be enti 
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, of supervision. 
the ily crgunized cele the functions. 
sw ould merge in the duties of the cirels 
nothing to prevent these officent fr i 
persons, 







4 ‘ Satie try AS ct 
only for the establishments which they had to entertain for the purpose. Sm | 
permanent res ir personal interest in the welfare of their neighbours, * 
ir local experience, rendered them most useful and excellent coadjutors, 
And in all circles, whether fully, or partly organized, not only were the 
principal residents engaged in the work of securing the public safety, but also 
other classes, such as village headmen, superior ryots or cultivators, local 
accountants, ‘traders, jn short, all who by their good will or by their | 
means, or by their personal attention were able to render aid. : 
-_. In order, then, to carry out the comprehensive and ee 
‘relief which had been wbed, an extraordinarily large staff of officers and _ 
. Offitials had to be rapidly collected. The ordinary civil establishments in 
Bengal are economically fixed on the lowest scale consistent with efficiency, 
and could spare but little of their strength for extraordinary service. 'There- 
fore the men for the relief establishments had to be sought for in every 
direction. From the commencement, that is, in November, the Government 
of ra Oe had been obtaining the loan of European civil officers from the 
North-Western Provinces, Oude, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and 
the Bombay Presidency. Assistance was een oéured from the 
military staff corps and from the various branches of the —_ In the. 
inces under the Government of Bengal itself, all the junior civil, servants, 
and many selected officers from the civil departments were’withdrawn from 
their regular stations and appointed to the relief department, their: places . 
being supplied temporarily by natives. Many of .the best native officials of 
all were despatched to the scene of distress. Afterwards a strong staff 
of trained native officials, cr Collectors, Tehsildars, and others, from the 
North-Western Provinces (throug! 
a mand —— were sent a to a and did a with 
of efftcien t was to expected of the distinguished 
administrative school ion. they came. Further, with the special assistance of 
the Commander-in-Chief, a large number of selected native officers of various 
» both of the cavalry and of the infan » were lent to the Ciyil 
rnnfent for the relief work. These men have by their discipline, — 
) — “spe trustworthiness throughout the © o rations, left a name 
em in 





















worthy of the service to w ich they belong. 

_ As a valuable adjunct to the relief system, a special medical staff was 

collected. Additional’ medical officers, Euro ; Were appointed to most of 

the distressed districts. In each organized relief circle there was stationed a 

native medical official, and a field hospital was established in special view of 

the conti of a more than ordinary ratio of sickness and mortality, i 
the 

















- caused by the of food. A Sanitary Commissioner was deptited t¢ \ 

_ over ail the districts and report upon’ all medical questions. Though 
native medical establishments in India are weak in comparison, with the 
‘growing needs of the country, still the native doctors required for the relief 

_ eircles were promptly gathered together from all parts of the country. re 


_ Besides the —— circles and the relief committees, there was another 
ortant agency for the 


works, such as vi tanks or village ths, under the supervision 
rs ‘relief committees ; nha larger works, such as roads for 


hose tracts where the majority of the population have to'be supported 





meat ops doc, ae Pena 







special department of public works with Civil 


bide “a 


the good co-operation of the Government - 


“vid 


port dispensing of relief, namely the Public Works fl 
It had been decided that there should be two kinds of relief works, namely 24 
of the *— 
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for new tanks. Scarcely a village was 
Bae hich tho health, almost the life, of both man and beast’ ided, 
© was an opportunity of i ing the rural water supply of th 
in a manner that may be eneficially folt for more than.one generation of men. — 
‘he scheme also fitted in perfectly with the circle system. Accordingly the 
circle officers took charge. of the tanks. i : 
There were also many roads much needed for the promotion of trade, the 
: ing or repairing of which would ly benefit the people of the villages 
through which the lines F and dle il the professional laborers of the 
i rege The of road to be thus undertaken were immedi 
made over to the Public Works Department. ‘The sevoral series of these 
were formed into an appropriate number of executive charges. These ch 
were wy into three. divisions of supérintendence. Over each division 
was- a Superintending Engineer, and over the whole a special Chief 
Engineer. E effort was made to gather together from all parts of India 
the requisite tall of Civil Engineers and overseers. But these professional 
establishments are never more than sufficient for the ordinary demands of the 
public works, always so very heavy in India, and much mari was 
experienced in causing the Civil Engineers, their assistants, and othersubordinates, 
_ to arrive at the relief works in timo. However, by strenuous efforts, the relief 
were all aligned and marked out beforehand. It will be found hereafter 
yaa length of these roads was expected to amount ‘to upwards of 
,900 miles. - vq ‘ 3 
On the 4th F a public meeting, at which His Excelleney the Vi 
presided, was held in Calcutta to consider in what way the public of India 
and England shuld be invited to help in relieving ‘the distressed people 
of the t-stricken districts. At this meeting-a Central Relief Committee 
was. inted at Calcutta to collect subseriptions and administer such funds as 
might ‘. subscribed. The Government of India undertook to place at the 
i of the Committee public funds equal to the amount of private: 
iptions. The Central Committee communieated with the ‘Lord Me ‘ot 
» who had some weeks previously intimated his readiness to open 
subscriptions for a famine relief fund in England. ‘he Lord Mayor held p : 
peau in London, at which a Committee was nominated, Meetings were 
also held at different, places in E and India! By the liberality shown 
£282,669 in ail were. collected, of which £146,500 were contributed in Great 
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mercial community in 
eney subscribed £11,704; the Madras : gd 
600. The total of the private subserip- 
by Government at Aye 
3388, ; Cee a 
of the subscribers in Great 

that their expenditure should — 

place of, the measures which verm 

















vg When the appoint : of the Contra Relief Committoo was fst proposed, 

in November 1 i hoped that they w: and control the opera- 

tions for charitable relief, and that they funds would, so far as the amount 

might ne bear all charges : me a Saye But when, as steently i arwscrnes oe 
Chapter I, it became mn in the worst tracts the whole power of 

; Govatumcnt wontd be nesded to 







avert calamity, the position somewhat altered. 
- The Committee considered that it would be undesirable for them tohavea 
separate organization side by side with the Government establishments. It 
appeared also that the responsibility of local officers would be weakened, and their 
action fettered; if they had to take instructions from a Central Committee in — 
Caleutta, as well as from the Government. Some of the British subscribers 
had stipulated that their funds should be spent, not in contributing resources — 
towards the saving of the life of the people—a ~~ eyez. | rag ich on 
and aecepted by the Government—but on auxiliary forms of relief, beyond the 
which ostrich relief might fill. It thus happened that the cost of 
gemetons relief in the worst districts, where the brunt of the affair fell, was "e 
mainly by the Government. The duty of administering and seen | + 
charitable relief ions and local committees devolved upon Government J 
its officers, The Centra} Committee received reports and accounts of diture . , 
of the moneys allotted by them, and rendered to the charitable public ents: | 
of the mer in which the relief funds were being spent. ; a 
» The, Government officers duly exhorted the more hélpful classes of the 
community to bestir themselves. Basanean indigo planters, native landholders 
and traders, took cash advances from the treasury to import geain. In many 
instances native zemindars eaused tanks to be made, either from their own mn 
or from funds borrowed for this purpose from Government; or gave some © 
_ advances to their tenantry; or postponed the collection of the rents. It was 
not, indeed, the case that all of the native gentry fulfilled their duty in these 
a toh Wut many, perhaps most, of them did perform it in whole or in: part. — 
In Bettiah ( North-West Chumparun) the powers of a vast estate were, by special _ 
ion from the oerniy re exercised by an European gentleman as manager... 
In three of the most distressed tracts, namely, Durbhunga (east Tirhoot!, ~ 
Hautwa (west Sarun), Chanchul (west Maldah), extensivé estates were under — 
_ the management of the Court of Wards, and consequently the whole power and 
resources of those estates were commanded by European officers. seeps 


Meanwhile, as the preparations of Government were rapidly stag 













Maen ‘ 
during. F and March, the scarcity grew worse and worse, till during — 
the latter half March, there were caawek an imminent famine, which Aen 
on eid State interposition, exerted to the utmost. a? 9m 
ides the marts of the towns and places of trade, there are numerous rdral 


ts in the interior of the country, scattered amongst the ae and held | 
1 sin whence the majority of the population obtain Sera ; 
vole after: week these rustic gatherings were disquieted by 


decreasing quantities exposed sale, and by rumours that the! 
e central marts were dwindling away, These ee ini indeed, but * 










paprogl pth , they th 
ring the eyents mer eras, they though 
tee Presently some of the sof 
i egan . Incendiary fires were ited in manpages? 
priv: hoarding hidden grate roe Seeuted andl Gie houses of pers 
e ing hidden grain were occasional i estro’ ut no grain riots 
oon ih pid tiie a set becoming paris 
__ The prices of grain gen , and of rice ially, were i , 
and were reaching a rate which must distress the poorer < Aa in many districts, 
namely, one rupee for ten “seers” or twont pounds. The ordinary rate of , 
for a laboring man ranged from 1} to 3 annas per diem, or py 
ht oat ence to something over threepence a day, in different parts of the 
country. But in north Behar the lower rate prevailed. A family in the poorer 
there, can barely live if common rice is dearer than one rupee 
for ten seers. In some places the price of rice was a rupee for nine, or eight, 
of seven seers; in other places it was even one rupee for six and five seers, 
Which rates indicated famine. In other places there was no price quoted as 
the article was not procurable at all. But famine rates were" not permitted to 
last anywhere, as soon as they had been discovered by the vigilance of the 
Government officers. By this time, too, the action of Government’ had - 
exercised an arresting influence on the rise of prices, steadied the pres 
’ ee a general run being made on’ all available, 
‘the holders of stocks to produce much more than ‘they. } i 
have produced. Although not a single publie granary had been’ opened, 
not a pound of Government grain eo issued, ‘still the ple saw 
the long convoys of Government grain threading their way over tar country. 
And though they could hardly believe or imagine the real extent of the measures 
in progress, yet ‘the sight of Government entering the arena had a potent effect 
on the public mind. But for this, there would have been excessive dearness at 
the beginning of March, and famine prices before the end of that month, the — 
‘eyil being intensified by panic among a timid and ignorant nee The con- 
‘sequence must have been a constantly spreading mortality. This statement is 
necessarily one of coe Every care was taken that this opinion should be never 
jected, or as seldom subjected as possible, to the cruel test of trial. Tn other. 
the prevalence of famine prices was, as arule, prevented by Government. 
That without such prevention they must have set in uring March, is, I believe, 
the opinion of all, or nearly all well-informed gare European and Native. 
a “Besides the apprehended insufficiency o food-supply, there was another — 
pressing difficulty, namely, the dearth of employment. A north Behar there 
ly is a certain scantiness of euployenent, _ There is but scanty work to be — 
‘for the spring crops, which are not largely raised. But the la ‘ive 
‘in the winter harvest, from which we save a part for their rt until sh 
‘ing i 
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g harvest, eking out their liveliho n various little ways, num. 
them emigrate for a time to the distriets on either bank of the 
there is uch harvesting in the spring. This year there were no sa: 

Winter wages, and there was siodkshag to Be earned in other 
y migration towards the Ryan 2c ly the number 
thus went away was muc ter than usual. Most fortuna’ 
ic hinrvost of this spring srae full, her u 
id lao the opulation i teemingt So the 
z P lon 1s teem 
ep} hairy tember bait awaiting 
th | of March) it was not an im 


ket that was to be looked for, but 
Je for it, either by 






- on certain lines of relief roads, where employment was known 
afforded to limited numbers for man sah Almost all 
ion, most were in v r+ and ¢ondition, many were 
= Gee scene 


‘be almost entirely deserted. The organization of the circles and su “4 
for village relicf was not finished; the engineering establishments on the — 
relief roads had not all taken up ‘their itions ; extensive preparations 
of Government had not been fully psy for action; the concourse. of such 
multitudes on parti lines of road had not been contemplated. The intén- 
tion was that: le should be relieved partly on the village works and 
partly on the roads "Tn this emergency the instant business way of course, to 






issue money to the multitudes for pu of food until their proper disposal — 
dla e' sxvangod. " Eirt wae thes made & i the people among the — 
relief circles and the villa But they ed quitti road, which — 











they imagined to be the o lace where subsistence coul be obtained, and 
wader glocen aay deteaphied al the passive resistance they could to being 
placed on vi relief. This unwillingness caused considerable delay before 
. they could be disposed of in such a*manner that the circle officers could take 


tic of a roportion of them, leaving the remainder o1 
eraeaiess pens @ Cane os le by th naaedl ioletie i 
Meanwhile, before all this could be effected, masses of di ly and unruly, 


though miserable and affrighted people had to be entertained on a few miles of 
road. Some work was done, tho uite disproportionate to the numbers — 
empl under little more than nominal supervision. At first there was some 

rity in payment, though this was soon overcome. After a time the people 
were efficiently supported, though not kept properly at work. For the nent | 
‘a due financial check could not be enforced. The daily enumeration of such — 
~ aoe grades, — 










i ‘on the part of the people to report. If the 
‘in discovering the actual deaths, there were many 
non-official residents and independent witnesses able to supply the 
on It may therefore be accepted that the fatal cases were compara- 
_ tively few, and that there was nothing approaching to an appreciable mortality * 
anywhere. Still it was acknowledged at the time by the Government of 
a 1 that there must have been some cases directly due to starvation which 
ad never become meta arate peat parag due 4 starvation, gem 
casually sick, permanen diseased, infirm, and aged, must haye 
. to insufficient ouriabibas This topic will be touched upon 
n in this narrative, but it may here be said that if such cases had but rarely, 
urred up to this time (the end of March), they were still less likely to occur’ 
for a formal enquiry was now set on foot throughout the distressed 
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_ districts to search out all persons who might be thought to be in danger. 
This investigation was taken ‘in hand village by e and house BY 

house forall the poorer ‘classes by the circle and e officers, already 

_ described. Nominal rolls were prepared, and tickets were issued to oath 


rson on the roll entitling him or her toa specified ration of rice at the nearest 
a it . The intention was that no person should escape enrol-_ 
ment who was in distress and wholly unablé to work, fear being felt lest many . 
gnorant persons might, if not searched out, perish without making sign or 
i The result of this very extensive registration showed the fear to be 
but too well founded. But for the close search many would at this period 
have pined to death in obscurity. re waren 
Authority was given to the local officers to sell Government 
der the rules in a few gy pio. ge in east and north-east. Ti 
_ north-west Chumparun, in no Bhagulpore, in parts of Purne 
spore, and Rungpore; in which places a failure of supplysin the m 
markets might at any moment cause.a panic to burst ih aad 
be closed, the consequence whereof might be acute distress in 
before assistance could arrive either through trade or from Gov 
ice was fixed at one rupee for ten* seers of clean rice, that 
than those which,then prevailed in gm Spgeny oo mai 
ade taliog docs te berg sellin ie eoall 
; i ji we instantly cease : i : 
have in hand. oat taser tine ie! aying dari ei) 
a Rug hae hap l sey a also the f 
d then attach to every pound of grain 
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a 5 é prices : : 
: umst of the country. What may be an unendurab 
place or at one time, may be borne+with comparative ease at anoth ac 
or time. Under the then circumstances of the most distressed districts, there 
was no doubt that prices dearer than one rupee for seven seers of com 
rice would be famine prices, which, if permitted to prevail, must, 
* mortality. As life was at stake, it was resolved that a remed i 
‘ must be provided by Government. ea 
In most (though not in all) cases the occurrence of famine prices according -} 
to the description above given, was taken as a sure sign of a serious deficiency _ 
of food beyond the means of the local trade to supply, and consequently as a. 
justification for giving effect to the rules of the 26th January for the sale of — 
- Government grains é eae 


“On the other hand, the sale of Government grain was not regarded 
necessarily and inoviably to be introduced onthe occurrence of prices ° 


1 tens ere were other modes whereby Government could — 
ippl to the people besides selling its grain to them, inasmuch as the — 
f works, the gratuitous relief, the grain advances, were so many modes — 
whereby Government would supplement the food supply in event of need. It — 
* is to be remembered that, however dear the price of food might become, there — 
would still be certain classes able tp pay it. The circle ef persons thus able — 
to pay might become smaller and smaller as matters advanced, but it would” 
continue to exist almost up to the extremity of events. And.there would be 
no public object for Government to lower the price on behalf of these’ classes. — 
It might be, and often was, preferable to abstain from selling Govern 
grain, notwithstanding famine prices, to leave the upper classes to pay 
prices, and to relieve the poorer classes in other ways. The Government 
n ertook, therefore, to sell Government grain in order to lower even” 
, poe. Tts undertaking was to save life when endangered, and 
0 itself the discretion of choosing the mode of action most 
ral interests. Among those interests was me) ye of inte 
possible with that trade upon which the food supply of. 
the utmost efforts of Government being exerted, so greatly depen 
1ever Government grain was sold, the price was fixed—not 
tion of what the poorer classes could afford to pay, nor upon 
standard whatever—but upon an actual market standagd. 








; : cement diel aided f aan ar er , a 
“40 480,000 tons, ott of which 76,000 tons would be enacaat 1 or dent 


in 
_ Asalread Dulko the Government British 
ly stated, the i eh rare 








: and sent ese arrangements 
orders of “sath India) by a Hon’ble Ashl Eden, .8.1., the Chief © 
The manner in which they were carried out was thus recorded — 
addressed by the Government of India to Mr. — 
(i * «The order requiring delivery between November and May 
‘Jast amo: to 289,534 tons, value £2,130,874 sterling, exclusive of 
“and the details of the were left to you. Upon general consid ons ** 
‘of the state of the market and the danger of gran pele mew trade or the 
“ordinary export to Europe, you decided not to call for tenders, but to entrust 
“the execution of the order to two responsible firms, who had a large any? ee 
‘business, and were therefore interested in keeping the market aay 
“purpose you selected Messrs. Bullock Brothers and Messrs. Mohr Brothers, 
‘sand you gave them an open order to purchase at market rate up to fixed limit, 
Foy made constant communication with yourself, and to ship to Calcutta freo 
“on at port of despatch. These firms undertook to prepare the rie 


“cleaning and husking it, to it in bags and place it on shi 
oe 5 . sfhelt -outla ® t One “of 












fice yeah Mg ek res 
ties was, as you te) jake © convey- 
hamid et ts grain thus diverted from th channel of trade, as thaw 


“but a short time available to invite freight from distant , and as the whole | 
“order had to be executed within a few months. In is difficulty you wero 
* aided by the British India Steam Navigatfon Company, whose fleet was placed 
« rip r disposal on very reasonable terms, and was utilized to the extent of, 
eke tons.* The balance of the required tonnage was obtained by yourself 
ay lg and fast steamers, secured from various parts of the world, and 
ites e whole order, equal to about two-fifths of the total exportable produce 
the province, was despatched and delivered in Calcutta, according to dates 
“previously advertised, regularly, punctually, and without any kindof misad- . 
“venture. You express your admiration of the energy and power of organization 
“shown by the British "india Steam Navigation Company and its officers in 
“keeping to their engagements under the strain suddenly put upon them, and 
‘you are satisfied, on the whole, with the manner in which the firms adlocted Byvs: 
“vou executed the order entrusted to them, notwithstanding the RUMROUE 
« dificultis of detail Connequent on the 2 magnitude of the Operation. i oye 


Ti sri in nore, nnd has bin ecoly done throughout. The ; 
overnmeri entrusted the detail af ts execution to you, and thu 

you in a new and position, which required prompt decisic 
late action, coupled with secrecy, and in which any mistake must 
tended Baga, on rt a nly dpe 




































certain. ae a tis right that able-bodied men tor 
Bo wnat ss toni be required to work in return for the fi 
“or money sup to them. It is desirable that light work should be 
“for where this can be arranged profitably and er t) } 
of people to leave their homes. In dealing with certain | 1 
especially in towns, the issue of maar ye 4 in cooked food may be 
‘useful as a test. But stringent tests are inapplicable to those limited tracts of — 
“ country where, owing to the great failure of the crops and the absence of — 
« private trade, the Government havé, in accordance with their resolution of — 
“the 7th i tl anit assumed the task of importing grain for sale. aoe 
« distribution to the people. 12 Ganka? 
“In such tracts is. difficulty will be not to prevent undeserving 
ani fom eine reload be tenure tha uit spl, 
“those who require them ; ae aia eye to the modeg of relief and came 
‘vision for the sale of ed in the instructions to Relief 
“grain should be yt fon to zemindars and mahajuns under gents 
“instructions already Ae by the Government of Bengal, as well as * ” 
“oulti ryots, where there is a reasonable et 4 of 7. 
“the etion of the local officers, end. with «due regard to 
‘of a sufficient reserve.” : : 
‘The succeeding chapter will ie how the above instructions and all the 
i agian were executed during the worst pow of the, : 
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ee CHAPTER III. 
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_ Tue narrative has been continued up to the middle of A - that ts hy 
Be to chains. time ak the scarcity was approaching its full rs, be ent, ath 
their entire extent a all their — 






the relief operations a coveri 
— Twill 





pause to give in 
the estimates descri 


1st, the famine, 


2nd, the relief operations, 
8rd, the Basal oat 





ranted ne te 





lated it 9 icon ooak spread over. y 7, ; 
svar Boel about 2,096,843 houses. 
Fak Tetenetcaate the failure of erops has been stated to be about 40,000 ; 
square miles. It is not possible to state precisely the area of crops that were — 
Tost; but an estimate , district by district, on the best data available, — 
that the loss must sae been from 3 to 3} million tons of food, a Bg 5 
to the average out-turn of 6 to 7 million acres of food-producing 
‘vacuum in the supplies was, we may believe, filled by the importation 
of 000 tons of grain on the part of trade and of Government ¥ 
ped ‘consumption of old stocks to an extent that cannot be pera 
cultivation of a very largely increased area with early food-cro 
| @ great quantity of food was thrown into the market during co, hea and 
_ September 1874, two or three months before the time ‘when the main rice- 
oo is usually available. Further, there was some compensation erpine by 
ie ed consumption in consequence of the high Prices. * 
_ The next table shows the means of transport iiich thedesk teunes 
_ be undertaken of carrying the 494,000 tons of eainn ly by rough and 
unmade roads, ee Bs gyi eran: ci 
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val didiiis 

















transport, the ee en, by land and water 
L resent the hig 
in ae ead A yc ‘most cases thy 
y but for a short time, ; 

the akgregate was intended 















aie The ie establishments for relief were over and above the 
establishments of the districts concerned. "The total number of men (6, 
|. represents men of training and education from the highest degree to the - 
_ degrees. But it is exclusive of ra, watchmen, and menial ; 
_-were very numérous, and coujd hard! ified numericall 
these, however, was believed to be ae ia than . If this 
‘number be correct, the total numerical strength of the relief 
en must have amounted a re ,760 men. ei a 

¢ 8 previously explained, there were m establishmentsengaged 
relief sash ie ati wi be ‘numerically shown as below :— 





Besides th he ordinary medical staff of the distressed 
age ig in attending the sete Saale and reer nite, the re 
ae she aiteai seen, one of the principal modes of affording relief was er 
ment on publié works. The next table shows the various classes of 1 


s then intended to be undertaken or prosecuted for this purpose, we 
representing distance in miles :— panes! 















ent of rele roads should seem extraondigagly : 

th -elargeingese moet te sqpehe 

se eect ak emis partly also of 
comparatively fow bridges or culvert were 








cultivating “classes to the effect that, as their subsistence 
“harvest was running short, they might receive adventes grain. 
"And in every possible way the people were making known to the officials their 
_ anxiety that the Government granaries should be o ned everywhere without 
‘any more delay; for the sale of grain to the public, for payment of relief 
“wages in kind, and for the general administration of relief. Government 
granaries had been for the most part kept closed, partly in order that” private 
trade might have the fairest chance possible, in order that the resources of 
rivate stocks might be tested by paying wages wherewith the people would . 
uy their food, and that the arrival of the Government stores in adequate 
_ pares might be secured, before opportunity should be given for very heavy» 
_. Phere: was no room for doubt that, while private trade was doing all in — 
its power in many directions with the greatest public advantage, yet there were” | 
- extensive limits of territory within which it was powerless, and in which there _ 
was a general demand beyond its means to supply. The payment of relief 
“wages in cash, by stimulating purchases, had brought out private stocks till they 
were near depletion. The transport department had su in’ i 
up enough supplies to meet any demand that could practically be made. 

To postpone longer the general issue of Government grain, would be to — 
aggravate the sufferings of the ple. It was therefore decided that all 
gratuitous relief must be given in grain, except a small portion which might 
continue in cash ; that all wages to relief labourers must be aid in grain, cash. 

ents being stopped as soon as might be practicable; that the relief 
rs need no konger hesitate to sell Government grain to the public, in all 
places where such selling had already “been authorized, and should imme- 
migh 














0 
* diate’ y for permission to sell in any place where the circumstances 
i Raters: eit besitate this measure aden the rules; that the numerous 
‘cations from cultivators and ryots for advances of food-grain must be enter- 
tained, and, after enquiry, allowed in all cases where the authorities considered 
that there was a fair prospect of recovery. 
Thus all the parts of the general scheme were brought into effect, and all 
the forces at our disposal were exerted. In sucéeeding paragraphs, it will 
be shown how the executive decision was carried out respecting each of the 
‘above points in order. ident ai ‘ 
"Before doing so, 1 must advert to the working of the relief circles and 
gub-circles, inasmuch as the executidn of all orders depended on the circle — 
system; and also to the proceedings of the regular Public Works Department — 
in connection with that system. e) a2; 
« The ofganization of the relief circles and sub-circles in one shape or 
and of the relief committees and sub-committees, as already deseri ; 
_ by this time completed in all the distressed districts. ‘Lhe very numer 
fe offieers and officials (set forth in Chapter II) had-arrived at th 
| In the worst tracts every cluster of villages, from five to ten i 1 
was formed into a group with a native official, and a store of 
its store-keeper; so that every village could. be visited twice 
_ oftener, and Government grain be within reach at a distance 
» miles at the furthest. The several grou in each 
ntly inspected by the Euro ; d his 


» was simple in i 
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. nd the registers had redo! 
f The tickets entitling the people named to , { : 
boa goorn each person or to each family. Those who 
_ any, even the lightest kind of work—weaving, spinning, or the like—had_ 
a allotted. Those who were unable to take any care of themsel Ww 
' lodged in poor-houses, or placed under medical supervision, ‘There was | 
| however, some difficulty in searchinty out all the fit objects of this relief. 
















erior officers of the circles, on going their rounds in the villages to see ¥ 3 
registration had been completely done, would find here and there some feeb 
person not included in the registers. And at each weekly or bi-weekly inspec 

















by, the group or sub-circle officials, the nominal roll was swelling. In justice 
tate peopl, must be said that but little imposture came to light. We fre 
ird rather 


against their holding back unduly, than against their coming | 

; ‘ard improperly. Whether from shyness, or ignorance, or ie pe or 
se yo they often faced mortal danger in a manner which inspired both pity 
By degrees those persons who from caste, delicate nurture, social seclusion, 
or ing like regson could neither work nor beg, were added more and more to 
these lists. In north Behar,the Tirhootea Brahmins form a very numerous — 
class. Some few of them were induced to work for Government wages, be Gon: | 
persuasion of a relief officer who was himself a Brahmin. It is pro ae 
that the majority of them would, sooner than work, have drifted into a condi- — 
tion near to starvation. "The local authorities deferred relieving these cases as, 
long as possible, but gradually admitted them according as the i ive 





af 

demands of safety might dictate. The people of this class, however, were, © 

. from a natural gas often unwillmg to be regarded as recipients of altogether — 
? 


gratuitous relief, and would endeavour to pay something, however small, 4 
Tn the Burdwan division only was there any reaset"6 take EEE 
against inposture. ‘I'here the endemic fever had ‘necessitated the administra- — 
tion of relief, medical or other, during several years past, and some ¢ ¥ 
had gradually fallen into habits of undue dependence on public charity. _ 
the issue of cooked-food served as an effective check in this Division, Roe 
It was ruled that the payment of wages of relief labourers in grain might 
~ be arran in more ways than one. The most direct way was the issue of 
i igen to the men. But the authorities might establish grain-shops at, or close 
_ by, the works, and issue money to the men, wherewith they would buy grain 
_ at these shops. Or the men receiving their wages in money might purchase 
_ their food at the nearest Government granary, About the time when these 
‘ orders were being given, a difficulty with many large gangs of these 
e relief roads had sprung up in several districts, and mére jally in’ 
hunnee and north-eastern Tirhoot. These people had been paid on the 
daily wages, which meant that a person—man, woman, or ehild— ‘ 
ll the working: hours of the day, and receive a daily wage fixed. 
women, and children, respectively. The rates being u 
of ordinary times, were very low in places of dearness and scarcity. 
though applicable to limited numbers, was found, when applied to. 
umbers, to militate ee any effective supervision by measuring 
actually done; to fail in offering a reward to ind or imposing 
dleness ; to give birth to many petty abuses, and’ i 
of wrongful gain to gangmen who had to be 


















































ent, ng very favorably situated 

, did attract, almost res Ma eden b could be ad 

a 5,000. But the Soane Canal and the Northern Beng 
never received the desired complement. The highest numbers of lab 
these works may be thus stated:— : ; 


41,000 
-__- Unsuccessful attempts were made to induce bodies of laborers from § 
to resort to the Soane , and from the south of the Ganges, Monghyr, an 
Sonthalia to the Northern Bengal State Railway. Frequent ig rayon were 
to the local authgrities to send labourers to that railway, but without mu 
result. These numbers would have been greater had there been no oth 
work. Some men who might have been induced to leave their homes : 
to a distance for these great works, preferred lesser works close at 
this objection cannot be obviated, when, from general famine, it has be 
necessary to spread a relief system over the country. The ar 
labourers cannot migrate to a distance for a short time; they hav 
families, their fields, and their concerns at home, all which will in a very f 
weeks urgently need their presence.” Their time would be lost in going a 
coming, and unless they received bounties (which are otherwise objection 
they could not subsist. For them, therefore, if no weexs thd 
fineering works are open, there will be no relief at all, and they 
But if the numerous on works a sf bier (and they ay 
jority) it is impossible to prevent the few who co migrate from 
ay ag pe thie searks soatat home. Nor is this wholly’ disk 
. are the very men who, having skill, show the unskilled 
rk, and thus render the relief labour more productive. _ 
t to be forgotten, indeed, that even in ordinary’ years, 
whether for relief or other purposes, were to be opened in th 
‘they would attract a certain number of people. _ Bat no such 
on of such numbers, would ever be attracted to out-door 
season, as those which flocked to, and lived upon. th 
really suffering from hunger. 
cultivators 









practically be cent. per cent. 
: Piaraia for two years. Although the ‘ 
cipal only in cash, does not of course reap any such interest; ” 
bhe eal es . rene ram a 0th 4 evar pornilelst 
‘the public treasury as wi sh he to the safety ie people, 
ie Pas the pa hr Bein Lois: , on the falling of the summer 
_ Showers which usually precede the setting in of the rains, the policy of maki 
these advances became seriously important. The men must be tilling their — 
‘fields, and would be thereby luded from earning wages elsewhere. But 
- what if there should be no ask 0. be bought, or if they should have no means 
_ of buying it, or if, to raise the means, they shotild have to part with eed iors 
capital, their seed-grain and their cattlé? ‘These questions involyed*the 
- prospects of the future crops. . 
__, The advances tended especially to prevent the consumption, for food, of 
“grain which ought to be reserved for seed. If they were withheld, there was 
ery reason to fear that seed-grain might not be forthcoming for the next 
Some quantity of seed-grain was known to be in the hands of the 
de. It was desired to get some of this into the possession of Government 
‘for distribution, in event of need, to cultivators. The local officers’ were 
‘authorized to ae some of the Government food-grain for this seed-grain, 
_ which was accordingly done to a limited extent. Some quantity of seed-grain 
was also purchased by Government in Calcutta for the use of the distressed i 


__, While the State was thus doing its utmost for the relief of the people, the 
efforts of the zemindars and landholders and nearly all the egmacberstt 
who sie land (which have ee aiamby, anes be: in Chapter IT) = exerted 
more more, in res to the digging of tanks, to advances to the tenan' 
Epa to the tne Se of ae oh ae Beet The conduct of many secnighc 
was honourably conspicuous. There were, indeed, omissions, short-comi 
and failures, on the part of individuals, all which may furnish matter for regret, 
But when the enumeration comes to be made of the good deeds done by the 
‘zemindars as a ety during this famine, the catalogue will be‘found to’ be 
ore and creditable. : ? 2h SA a 
1 must now advert to the sale of Government grain, Although in some — 
few parts of North Behar there was a rush of purchasers on the of the 
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granaries. Generally, however, the grain was sold to de 
i that they étaled it ak the fixed rato 10 th publi. Ofter 
sold to whol dealers at a slight advantage over the ret 
them to distribute it among the retail dealers. The prices we 
d in favour of the people as compared with that first fixed (one rup 
of cleaned rice to be sold to the consumers), and were fixed at. 
















general reli 
present drain on the Government granaries, 
drain from and after June, . the: en 


in 
ip ee heavier 
nS eosin were strainéd to the utmost degree of 
are sem north. ve 
t. by. os 


rs, those in Ch 
on the highest ¢ 
iy "ae rming their 
og home 9 time. ative eontractors in 
nd Dinagepore did almost equally well. Delays Pipa te 
e and in* Manbhoom, partly because the local officers. 
endeavours to obtain carriage without the aid of con 
because cholera attacked the transit routes. © Providentially the a 
ceased, and the other obstacles were soon overcome Se the. Porn’ : 
j transport officers to the spot, with authority ty to make 
In eastern and north-eastern T irhoot, all the troubles which had. ed Be 
as incidental to transport work, sickness and mortality of cattle, ——— 
» poorness of fodder, roughness of roads, breaking up, of 
leficiency of carriage below the amount which the contractors had 
into ‘the field, falling off in the amount of whi 
threatened us in combination, | 
te of losses : 


in their total cf Py tn agg agerogate 
assumed formidable proportions. The 
we estimated as being | i ran by a fail 14,000 carts 
i ‘bullocks. Had there been no additional resource available, it would 
v6 Nt Ba this time to avert disasters on porte the most important.of - 
“operations. There would, indeed, have been no general 
e to fall back upon save the water-carriage during the coming rainy season, 
resource might not prove adequate. In this ero tecdesa the railway 
e Ganges to Durbhunga, and the reserve transport train ne 
came into use, @ AS Scepes 
he rail pak bo sbi’ began to carry grain from. the’ Iash.snvake de 
Fis acini week in June, sien ie it was ise invedod by dee Reiaiaea. 
broken up, it carried 31,213 tons of grain, 8,081 tons of fodder, _ 
‘tons of coal and material. After the of the line the 
portent see y material remained available., The 
1¢ amounted to about £100,000, exclusive of 













ers of «er ene 1 f 

. partment of ensuring the due arrival of so many convoys, 
so many routes to so many diverse points, was very complicated. "It was: 

vated by the stress arising from urgent haste, but it was discharged with a degree 

of precision and ity most creditable to the officers concerned, 

‘was the endurance and self-sacrifice evinced by the officers in charge of 
‘depots on both banks of the Ganges, and equally commendable was thé 
. neo of business on their part. The affairs at the two dep6ts on the 

bank (Bunker Ghat, opposite Patna, and Chumpta Ghat, opposite Barh). 
were ‘extraordinarily — and were disposed of by the officers in charge 
set aa skill, ani — entire gp notwithstanding the ure 
speed expedition, with the discomforts, the blinding glare and dusty. 
heat of an unsheltered situation. ‘s ae 
The total quantity of grain ordered to be transported to the interior from 
the north bank of the Ganges by the middle of June, amounted to 343,750 tons, 
of which about 340,000 tons wexe carried within theappointed time. ‘The pov fi 
residue arrived within a short time afterwards. During this period, although the. 
cattle suffered severely in parts of north-east Tirhoot, there was no sick. 
ness, murrain, or epidemic. The Government fodder as it arrived proved most” 
useful, and the veterinary establishments in the field hospitals tended the 
ike oagheciodng a hs of April and Ma usually ‘ey? 
he weather’ during the mont pril an was un: 4 
The showers to be looked for at that season never fell ; cle fear was Paxil . 
a dearth of water should supervene. The running streams, so frequent in north! 
Behar, were at the lowest ebb. The water in wells, usuallyw few feet below. 
the surface, was reached only at a considerable depth. ‘The tanks were drying? 
, but were dug out deeper and deeper by the relief laborers till wa ‘ 
cbtaiaed. Thus a supply was maintained in all the villages. These Village 







tanks are in constant use with the mass of the people, and are very numerous 
all over the country. The improvement of them in a manner, which must be 
gratefully ‘appreciated for many years to come, will be one of the results of the 


operations. 
_ The public health was good, probably above the average of ordinary years, 


throughout this drought and heat. No epidemic sickness broke out. ‘The: € 
peo) spared the visitations of cholera and small-pox which had beensp, 







were 

iuch dreaded. Relief had been so fully dispensed that the general 
- asks are known to follow in the train of famine never supenvened. Thg* 
_ stronger classes, mostly to be found on the relief works, were in good 
condition. The w classes, mostly to be found on the gratuitous x 
lists, were, on medical inspection, found to exhibit all the miserable toms © 
; from want of nourishment. But their state improved week. by» 
id the medical reports constantly showed a | ing pe am 
ciated ed, and an increasing ratio of persons in ry 
‘of death from starvation were very rare. The authen-! 

d 22 from the commencement of the ity to the |. 
en as the culminating point of the distress, Tho 
























, and was calculated at a strength of ten per cent. 
on isti i ishment. Officers in different parts of Indiawere 
tad off to join this reserve immediately on their services being called for. But 
happily the health of. the relief establishment continued so good, that very few, _ 
of the reserve officers had to be demanded. PaMbaahs sae ches bs 
The month of June was ushered in amidst public anxiety and gloom in 
north Behar. The drought was then excessive, and its continuance for another 
season was much thought of: The people seemed to be making up their minds 
for a prolongation of trouble. ‘The existence, ou otherwise, of private stocks of © 
in was universally discussed. If they existed, the holders were certainly’ 
Lie teen back. “Prices were steadied by the Government stores, now seen. 
by, every one to have arrived in adequate quantities. But for this, famine 
prices with all their fatal consequences must have prevailed. Indeed, despite, 
all tions, they did for a brief moment prevail in several places. 
pe the arrival of the allotted quantities of Government grain before 
‘the setting in of the rains was assured, still the contingency was foreseen of, 
having to send additional quantities by water during the rains when the rivers: 

d risen, With this view a special examination of the navigable rivers in 
Behar and north Bengal had been made by an engineering staff, experienced in, 
respect to inland navigation. Small light steamers (of 3} feet draught) four: 
in number, with barges, had been specially constructed in the Calcutta dock- 
o Ten such steamers with had been sent out from land... 

‘our more smal] steamers, with five barges, had been obtained in Bengal and 
Ma Canoes had been obtained from the forest department in Oude, and 
“services of a large number of the river craft of the Ganges had 
been retained. mTbe strength and composition of this flotilla may be thus 









this water-carriage was to be stationed at those points on 
several main affluents and their tributaries join the ¢ 

Steamers. Barges. River ‘boata. « 
‘ i » Heap | 
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river system of Chumparun 


the river system of east Tirboot and 


e ‘river for the Atrai river system of Dinagepore 
nd Bogra 


By the water-carriage were despatched some quantities of fodd 
Paik the land transport wer tel able to oor such ai 
asewere despatched after the setting in of the rains in ac 
allotments. But inasmuch as the quantities sent by 
n amply sufficient, the powers of the flotilla never were 
steamers sent from England, as well as those builtin 
slight exceptions) suitable and effective vessels for 












fs wala aetace ts be so fuera the @ovéetinent, geabd nied eas 
thas been almost everywhere kept sound and wholesome throughout ey 










MPA RY iF 

ot durin June it was Reemned prudent to increase the’ 

. Government grain from 164,000 tons to 180,000 tons. Subseq quently ‘Sarun 

ee vt scene era the ryot classes was found to be spreading more widely than 

had been when the estimate was made in February, and at the 
* request of Collector, the allotment was raised from 19,000 tons to 34, 














A general permission was given to pay in Government grain the wages’ i. 
of the lowest grades of the relief establi Aidt, whenever the recipients es 


The fortni ht eclanags the 4th and the 18th June was the worst 
of the famine, that is to say, the a preciod during which the greatest amount x 
assistance had to be afforded by Government to the people. ‘The approximate 
ascertainment of the total number of persons who, in some shape or other, 
received such assistance is a matter of great interest. Although the aly of 
persons on charitable relief and on relief works were known ex he 
numbers who were assisted by sales and advances of Government 
only be made Suite estimate and calculation. It may be well here paee 
statement which I predenited at the time (7th J 







uly). 

“Tn order to estimate the total number of persons receiving assistance a 
“some sort. me using the first fortnight of June, we have the following data to 
“form a 


Saeesladlivd relief laborers i Trr0:739 . a8 
Total number of persons on charitable relief --- 401,959 ~~ oa 
Total grain expenditure, in maunds, of first half of June _.. 843,000 “ Y 


“Thus we haye 2,172,691 persons arbi I reli quite irrespective of | 
















“ those whe are living on advances or purchases of Government grain. The 

“amount of Government grain disposed of during the fortnight would give 
« three-fourths of w ser a day t to 3,401,900 persons fora fortnight. But i 
“the people who consumed Government grain were all the persons ondheistanl 4 

“relief, and a of lege rtion of the labourers. . The district narratives: show _ 
, ot first fortnight of June the practice of. paying all) 
in grain though largely introduced, had not ied outs 





ereturn is the one which best distinguis 
ig labourers ; and that shows 98,228 maun 
628 maunds sold to labourers. ‘All the distrct 
Sa public are the chief customers at our 


as being outside the relief ar 
tis reckoning the total numbers pe : 


rs as aterm Cae 2,172,691 
aan nae on Be ini 





















by. [month, till they reached aay 
- upon half a million pounds ster 
subsisten 









statement. On the whole,*then, nearly four and a half'm 
have been er assistance, at indirectly, 
op eae tke er oe view of the case, it must be admitted that the 
distress did ‘the estimate. But in reference to the uncertainties 
case, Oo Saas aaa estimate and the probable actual i demat genet. 


. 





CHAPTER Y. “ 


‘Tne narrative has, in the last chapter, been carried on to what be 
termed the culminating point of the famine. In this: ‘chapter gradual 
and ultimate extinction of the famine will be described. 
‘The rains began about the 25th May in eastern Bengal and extended to 
and thence to Behar, where they set in about the 5th June. 
tel hardly began in southern and south-western ben al till a fortnight later, ” 


continued ahendantly 3 in ‘northern Bengal and ag ait the 15t July. . 
icu 





d it became apparent that, in 
soi ‘tural , ordinarily rompt and Le oe on the occasions 
ad change¥im-the season favours their work, were on this occasion pu’ 
ay extraordinary efforts. The land was ploughed and prepared er 
‘remarkable pavidity. The husbandmen seemed possessed with a desire to ae 
themselves from dependence on the State by resuscitating their own means of 
' subsistence, Some complaints were made b nanos employers _ of the 
difficulty of attracting men from the relief wor Facilities were 
afforded for obtaining the men required. In one part of north-east Tirhoot 
icion arose that some men were lingering on relief works instead of 
themselves to their fields; this was inet ae 
un large area was sown with those r 
x peg ‘voarser millets and pulses—which would paged 
a. ha ove the ponies return. Much land was sown 
a ;romiexposure to inunda ae ae san snited foe 
as thére was spstg dui great risk of the produce bei on ee ea 
Seintnt wer that ik in the hope of obtaining reso: 
the people on the early sowings, ‘that ton doubt 
sg er du attention was being given to the preparations for 
: $ va het os idl Jaa found, however, th this oe 
wi totthe 


Fear had sometimes rewc yu lest the administration of esd 
should tend to demoralize a le chiefl icultural, ; 
"zeal for husbandry. Such fear was 4 fag ipa a 
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ves did not resort to 


surplus earnings 
eral terms it: be be aimed Oe 
= i a kph relief. 





train began, about the 4th and Sth of Se 
; of Bengal, and extended to the north and to 


1 as the setting in of the rains caused the numbers of 


oath pe the upon :the public: works: ollisers“ani'@ 
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une 47,389 tons 


10th of J 
to 


35% 





un 


truge ed = without on though ly 6 ioe to. 
. in August: may out A t had to- 
rn eg . Some i a wes obtained small advances in 
instalments during the subsequent mouths. It is to 
that large numbers of men who were discharged from the relief 
ks and found .employment as labourers in the fields received their wages 
labour in grain, whick their employers had obtained as advances from 
importance, then, of these advances is manifest. Without them many 
cultivators in all ~ eran districts pres have — — 
perform the cultivation properly; many wo ve been 
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El 


» return of plenty is secured by fine harvests spread over a more 






Tons, 
5 144i2 
‘ om ; 4 we) 82.985 4 
e ai is es Sik 102,828 eal, 
: . ads vebrf OTE Canes, 
S, of the ryots and cultivators among 
has been distributed. Its believed to 


,000 cultivating men represents, at the 
i to the husband- 


de 






- 4s 
Mn) 


pees: 


ief in the 
being assured by the*rain which fell at that time. 
consequence was that some of the old stocks which had been withheld ll 
ti the famine were produced 


The departure of —s alll ‘the relief labourers from the works need not 
excite surprise, as the wor 


in the fields for the winter crop became most 
brisk. ‘ 


, But the discharge of the recipients of gratuitous relief proceeded more 
ickly than had been anticipated. Those who were able, cate cori of 
general prosperity, to su rt themselves, had been previous y di 
Those who reniainal at tg beginning of aitsicnl,” ae is Ist to 15th 
September, were those who in ordinary times subsisted on private charity, and 
who had no livelihood of their own making. During the famine the classes who. 
: are the donors of this charity being themselves in straits, ceased to su 
their indigent and infirm people, who consequently came upon State relief. But 
with the prospect of- returning plenty it became a matter of serious moment to 
send these poor people back to pies charity. There was ee as to 
« whether the ordi donors would resume their charitable offices, wever, 
80 strong is the force of usage, almost amounting to religions ohligetion; that 
they must have begun again to give to the beggars and to the h pless their 
accustomed doles of fool. These creatures have been discharged from. 
State relief, and no harm has Peoclied to them. These circumstances are 
i ——— to the —— classes. ; * It) , 
_ Some reduction in the large relief establishments (specified in Chapter 
were made in August, and still more during Sopiecties As soon as the 
abundant rain, lastir Banari” fon of September, brightened the agricultural 
Prospest,-it was deci to up the framework and machinery of relief — 
the beginning of October. Ey. exertion was le to- i 
object quickly, and.so to save ex 'y the middle of October n all 
these establishments ceased to be borne on the rolls, Some small esta : 
ments were maintained here and there, and some of the superior ) 
guard against any untoward accident which may even yet occur, : 
; an ne sry do siete sy joie ter nes em 
*f, wan country was the o ce e Bengal Govern 
Pd where reli tions or A nsiderable seale. 























uereee f nines tr cide ty aaa 
“sae an May « 





ere ents muctateiaed onihy ‘intl til it can be 
of, Orders for ita. disposal by sale or otherwise haye 
been gi ase mn tie ol execution. 
aecbunts of the famine expenditare aro not yet finall completed. 
At this moment, therefore, the cost of the relief measures of 1 ‘4 cannot be 
stated. All outlay has, however, Almost eeased, and the aceounts are so 
far ready that the ultimate result can be estimated approximately. 
Im the order of the heads of charges and d receipts, as in’ the estimate of 
‘April 1874, gives in Chapter 10, II, there: wilt be— 


. et ot 
pris * EXPENDITURE. Pe Saad 
Tan a or ase 120,000 
fon of pate ain ta ti ey “et nee 
Government grain purchase -s ts dé “ai ees 





Total... 9,177,000 
‘ RECEIPTS AND RECOVERIES. ile 

Bales ol grein: to inbowwers and the pain 950,000 

Bales of grain to Relief Committees 270,000 

Bales of reserve grain in Caleutta — ae des 70,000 








ind ditto 875-76 ana ebaoquent 

, e in su 

of of 

sae arte oped ae ag 


in 1876-76 wa subeoquently PA 


Net expenditure 


is another item of i reosipt which 

ac age le nina 

earnings of the 
This i 













peninte we" See . "== ae 
; _ This iputation does not include any part of the in 
‘though to this railway the Government more than £30,000 during 4 
_ year on. t of freight of private grain. It therefore seems quite fair to — 
reckon the whole of the Government share of the additional net railway earn- — 
ings as a set-off against the famine expenditure. If this sum be deducted from _ 
the total: shown in the next preceding (£6,452,000), the final net — 
expenditure on the famine will, | ing to the best estimate that can be 
made, amount to £ 5,820,000, te 
There do not appear to be any other charges whatever debitable to the — 
famine. If we succeed in recovering more than 85 per cent. of naples: 4 
advances, as many local officers expect we shall, then the result be © 
somewhat better than the present estimate. , 








Peninsula Railway (£161,532 during the eleven. i 

















tp be debited with the estimated amount at which the relief roads and 
» works might be valued, that is to say, the real value of the works _ 
in an ordinary year; the excess cost over such value bei 
famine. The diture on these relief works was de 
inci _ rote raping tn is 
embarrassment to vincial _Governme 
a grant to the Government of Bengal of £250,000, which, ded: 
30,000, Teaves a sum of £200,000 reall 





most emphatically to the desire 

ro al ent as economical as 
re whether in cash poten re re et 
ard to any ex eservirke an needy. <i Fe 
agony Stats, that inde culpaise dicick, “namely, Hadid, | 
Burdwan, and siaihly, oe where non-official committees could act on their own 
nt; and showed what ¢ they would do if unfettered, they invariably 
sca a i to do much more than the local officers thought 
their. t6v 
and niost 
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These committees, which had thus to be checked in. 
gan cage vA sim sa ehient gen 

= ‘ative lemen en bour! in in being made 
eaniciiates winks ed to digpetey reling bo Moewallt ation 


tha the remare put upon them by the local opinion = vicinity, we 


by ual me 8 was too t to be resisted 

exerted, not for sake of money, neu the abet of grain, to reset 

in quantities too small to allow of the ts making money-profit there- 

from ; and this grain, moreover, was of a kind which in ordinary years the 
would . eat at all. Such circumstances, occurrin as they did 

in the less di districts, afford striking illustrations of the keenness with 


which the famine was felt. « 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue foregoing narrative is intended to be a bare statement of tha as’ 
pnithoy occurred, without any ‘description of the scenes or situations which 
tad theniselves during the course of these events, and without an 
Series sbten considerations which such events suggest. In this chapter I Taal 
endeavour. very briefly to describe some of the scenes and situations, and 
been turatal considerations relating to the circumstances which haye_ ; 

narra’ 

It will be evident Doon, render that during the actual ooeurrence of gu 
events there must have been many: striking scen and situations. It_ 
even be feared that many sights, sd, shocking, te seoaiie must have 
The mere notion of wi _ Sweeping over many. sonata 
miles of country, highly eultivated to the last t rood of ground, and 

crops destined never to Paez en sd 
affecting several millions of people,—must rouse in our minds 
_ horrors indescribable. The story such things is known to e 
a gman ‘The, tradition He calamities endures with 1 vir 
Fels famine of 1874 was for the most part free from cir um 

hi paca If such things occurred at all, their occurrence 
ted ops Layo a limited extent. It may be that some horr 
en w © accounts are too imperfect uncertain to 
lence Fr raanaguire pave never heard and shall never never hear, 
> must unayoi ve Vv Bauch ‘of misery to oti t 
7 Leet ng Visiting authorities have fopd Dy lie 


‘the alee arpa and litle g 
women ec 
eae rs sorting th 
















































so fei a ; 
ordinary years. But in the autumn of 1873 the crop grew up, ' 
_ and at last withered. Its colour became brown, deepening by the effect of 


The unnatural aspect of such apparently endless 
— es coming desolation, sah a pr wali 2 
on the ers, 


, ‘ee 
Bengal many spots on the banks of the inland rivers are formed 
exportation of the surplus rice, These places in ordina: bs 
es of cheerful activity, and are the centres of the life of the 
vec The contrast which they presented of utter deadness and desertion — 
the end of 1873 was deplorable. The rice epantay generally abounds. 
with luxuriant groves of bamboos, the gréen masses of which form one of 
the most characteristic features of that region. In the drought of 1873-74 













these innumerable trees dried up and perished down to their roots. will 
" recover, or there will be reproduction. But at the time their and 
wasted appearance. portentous according to native ideas, added 
to the prevailing joom of oasiteetian. ae 


On the river ooghly at Calcutta, and at the railway stations on its banks, | 
there was much scope for energy and organisation in unloading the rice ships 
and loading the bags on to the railway trucks. At one time there were simul- 
taneously as many as seventeen steamers and ships laden with Government rice 
in the port of Calcutta, with from 200 to 2,000 tons of rice on board of each. 
The bags of grain were carried away from the steamers by lighters, to the 


seiheh Sib aacdbarok a heck aivat, with u tide dan runs sometimes five miles 
hour, and to be finished promptly to save demurrage of the steamers. 
rice ships often came into harbour in convoys, and converging as 








! from so many distant ports, there would occasionally be a or 
accumulation of 3,000 tons of rice on one wharf, 2,000 tons on another, and 1, 
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"More interesting still, perhaps, was the assembling and mustering of the 









Mitte €) -o f 

the clouds’of ascending dust. Day and night there was a ceaseless. 
* and rolling of carts, incoming sg aa outgoing laden. The great 
sheds which had been erected was often insufficient for. te" 
at a ived, which were then heaped into pyramids from 60 to 80 ‘ee 
Te es ee ‘ : oe ween 
~The lines of ‘the carts extended .continuously over many miles. A 
aight traverse say 20 miles of country and meet with uninterrupted 
of carts throughout the whole distance. Every one of the streams 
which though very low were still running clear in that region) was blocked 
to water their cattle. Every one of the roadside 





by cartmen stopping ” tl eo. 
mango groves, which abound in that quarter, was ‘crowded with mén and ~ 
animals packed close together for nr repose and shade. At eveni 


the’ darkness of the groves would be lit up by the Seg ee The 
‘ways were cut by the cartwheels into ruts from 2 to 3 feet deep (called 


_ leeks”). The carts could not move unless they followed the ruts. Fortunately 


most of the carts were of an uniform build. But whenever carts of a different 
build came into the field, there actually arose questions of cart guage, broad and 


narrow, and the transport department would be obliged to carve out fresh road- 


ways wherein the carts of a particular breadth might work out their own ruts. 
any contingents of carts in the country around Durbhunga and Mudho ee 
: peer Fe 1874. The cough, tail and “pe a network of 
- communication in that region. Every line was covered by the bands of carts, — 
each several thousand strong, eames teen every direction. ' The troops of men, 
with their pean i thered vitae rs ity at central erie All seemed | 
i ; e vital moment e enterprise on which they were entering. 
t first'the groves and tanks of the central stations niicrded state i | water — 
even for these masses. But soon these places became choked 
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alent Sor anxiety, L'beliove that the abo ; 
expe d. There are evidently some facts which point the other way, 





‘that so long as the seasons are propitious and the 
Se ens ree ca 
ure of harvests; 
g short of a really formidable calamity will drive them to the ver 
distress caused by widespread failure of crops in a coun 
yi bon population wi not of country tid 
population is too heavy in ordinary years. In wo 
ee th! po mg up: Sting coc such a sm as that. oak 
lished their agricultural livelihood in 
Fists, ne gitrrg which vast crowds have, during the autumn we 
works and relief centres all over Behar and 
Aygo show that the people look with entire assurance to the 
sufficient for their suppért in oe, years. 

"The events of 1874 have not indeed furnished any conclusive data ws 
solving the cage pe which is perhaps insoluble, as he what may be the 
Rese amount of stocks of food in the ip ana en but the experience of 

ear tends to show that these stocks in th ressed districts at the end of 
ists Pe parensnamre. an Shey bedi bom supposed by many to be. The 
ndian Association expressed in Decgmber 1873 their cocaine belief that ‘ the 
Mi ae aanics ts Os coontes was not such as in any way materially to 
the deficit in the yield of the current year’s crops.” Again, my awn estimates of 
‘the grain requirements of each district, which were framed after enquiry on iY 
Tae ae on the people needing to consume some Government 
Wah bet. Seal: mans det March and A Yet 
raat a © distressed districts ¢ local supplies suficed for the 
the eandalacn until the middle of March, and in some districts 
thoy ase up oe later dates. Their exhaustion was constantly 
appeared imminent ; still they held out in most 
thoy ta ahort sn some. Up. to the end of April only 14,000 tons of i 
grain had been consum na.cesapared with © consumption of 4,008 SmI: | 
ated in the estimates. It is true that we pndosvoured: $e: Satis y 
ents to prevent the consumption of Government 
subsequent sre May to A 























ane that stocks in great quantities were drawn out during tl 
at the end of the season, in September and October ABTS vh 
"the winter rice-crop were nearly secure, considerable stvcks*of 
4 to market in some of the districts whero the failure of 









ga a. aes eal sconce toibt whet 
shape. — 0! asmall sw : 
y numbers are said to Lcos vented it like rice, pero have eaten 






a grains, such as maize and¢he cheaper millets, were n 

by ment, with the exception of some small quantities, becaus 

not-have kept sound longer than a very few months. 
~~ Barmah rice, though quite wholesome, was not so palatable to the peo 

i wv: -fovee heuer gy abd age page me 29 rit was certain that f 

would consume Government Burmah rice who, either . 


q 





or 
Bengal rice. But in the last resort the hung ple ate the Barmah rice Gnd. 
peri anh The Burmah rice kept well SS adia. Fears were expressed by 
— Burmuh versed in the riee trade that the Government grain s 
in bulk would heat and spoil, as large stpcks often did in Burmah; but the 
Government rice from. Burmah has almost everywhere kept well, has not heated, 
and has been comparatively free from weevils. Part of this result is. ul 
due to the care taken by Government officers to construct good granaries, to, 
ae water-tight, and to maintain thorough ventilation throughout the. 
We were not so successful in keeping other grains, such as gram and wheat. 
Some of the stocks were attacked by weevils and had to be sorted and sold off. 
In respeet to the state of the people, some questions must obtrude them- 
selves, namely, in what physical condition has the administration of relief in 
1874 left the masses,of the population in the distressed districts ?- Has it improved 
the rates of wages? Has it caused any lasting material improvement? Has 
_ it aggravated or widened pauperism? Has it tended to demoralize the labouring 
classes? Has it altered, for better or worse, the relations between the people on 
the one hand and the Government and its servants on the other? Fas it left any 


evil ~ ames behind it ? 
_ There is testimony, apparently universal, to the effect that all of the la’ 
distressed classes are now, that is in October 1874, in quite as good health 
as they have ordinarily been. That the humble classes connected with 
the land are in excellent working condition, is attested by the state of husbandry 
and by the area of well-tended cultivation at this moment. Ofthe classes lower _ 
” in the social seale, some of them are ordinarily in pooes sical condition, a 
they can hardly be otherwise now. Now that liberal iot has been disp 
for a time, they are declared by the best ical inspecting authoriti 
not at all worse than ‘usual, perhaps even to be somewhat above 1 
be acknowledged to be a low average state. ‘ ids ore 
 » ‘There is no sign as yet fo show that the rate of wages isen 
operations were ot pl aerag The intention was, in ae ; 
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‘ef and on ninly. includ 
of the distressed districts; but it included many more besides, 
caste people unable iW bes or to work, and wi unable to — 
obliged to seek ge for a time only. The reduction of the — 
number | (as seen in Chapter V) in the beginning of Augus % 
middle of September all those who could be made to obtain an 
ves were disch: . Those who remained after the mi ¢ 
(444,000 persons, as seen in Chapter V) represented fully the 
 pauperism of these districts. This number is equal to 2} per cent. on d 
population of these districts taken at 18 millions in Chapter I1I—not alarge — 

proportion all things considered, These people ordinarily subsist on private iy 
pmertie § They also (as seen in Chapter V) have been undergoing discharge _ 
until they have disappeared almost entirely from the Government rolls - 
where save in the Burdwan division, There has been every desire on the part 
of Government and its officers to avoid retaining the poor people on the ro: sa 
day longer than could be helped. Since their discharge these people piss : 
doubtless be again seeking pee charity. In the absenge of a poor law there 
must needs be a class who, by reason of sickness, infirmity, age, or bear 
are forced to subsist on private charity. ‘The relief systea tse preserved this — 
indigent class in life through the crisis of the famine, when the sources of — 
priyate charity were dried up. It has now restored them to their previous 
way of oe ; Fic a perm oa sapponitig that a done otherwise 
than leaye them just as it found tlfem. @ pauperism of the coun’ remains 
as it was. Its limits have not been enlarged. ae 


There has been no demoralizing effect whatever yisibly prodeces. on the 
labouring classes. It is true that in the distressed districts these classes were 
for several months employed on the relief works. A small portion of them 
consisted of professio al who work for hire in road-making and similar _ 
occupations. This limited class certainly made good earnings by the piece- 
work system; but ag they did this by ind superior to the average, 
there is no reason to regard them as demoralized thereby. They were among 
to be discharged from the works as soon as the 





















































em: ) ’ were im D) : 
d. After petting in of the rains 
“aya n fable hott For in'phat ad ¢ ordinary work 0 
ist ?—Ay _ After the rains set in, was there any reluc 















In respect to the relations betwoon the people on the one hand and the: 
» Government and its servants on the other} if thorevia wf alteration pro 
it is for the better. The people cannot have witnessed unmoved - 
vast preparations made by the British Government and the unfl 
tion of the relief of all grades. I am convinced that the p 
sses, from the hi to the humblest, regard with the utmost gratitude the — 
policy and gs of Government on this occasion. They look 
with extreme sensibility to the mortal peril which impended over ; vies 
Providence they attribute to Government their reservation from that 
The it ion left on their minds is profound, and will aise a The 
sentiment of lively gratitude is not confinéd to the lately distressed districts, 
‘but pervades all the provinces under the Government of Bengal. The 
native press, the conversation of the people of all ranks, the addresses 
and representations constantly tendered to Government,. teem and abound 
with proofs of this. From their bearing and conduct on this memorable 
occasion, all classes of the people, the zemindar, the landholder, the merchant, 
the trader, the ryot, the husbandman, the artisan, the labourers, the helpless 
Root, have risen in our estimation and rd. In respect to the officers of 
vernment, their knowledge of the state of the people must have been ly 
enlarged by the experience of the relief work, and they cannot but feel a more 
vivid interest than ever in the welfare of the people whose lives they have been 
OT coating ant oe ain lhe Zansiins oon nl 
: ing any su evil legacies of the famine, pe are 
but few. Certainly s we_-tron lt ieee incurred, about five and three-quar- 
ter millions sterling. This is an evil which cannot be overlooked or forgotten. 
It may be thought that a precedent has been established, which, whether for good 
or not, still is in either case most important. _ If any such precedent is thus estab- 
lished, I believe it will be for good, though I need not discuss its bearings here. 
Otherwise no evil legacy is perceptible. The famine relief may have"not made 
the — better, but it has feet them at least aswell, morally and physically, as — 
it them. Some questions liave been made prominent, the discussion of 
which may conduce to the public benefit hereafter. The insight of Govern- — 







ment and its officers into the condition of the people and resources of the ¢ 


de Ginnpls tisk hes toon on Government before the people at large. 
One momentous lesson the famine has left behind it for-our learning. 
teaches us the necessity of strenuous perseverance in the ¢ 
improvement, on which the Government has already so benefici 
y embarked. It is only by such improvement that the cou 
nently protected from famine, and the necessity be avoided 
and costly remedies as those which have been de: 
of the prevention of the famine, we cannot 





















will 
borders of Tishoot and Cone an 
Sarun which have most suffered of late. In northern 
oa will 1 a railway running through the heart of that territory from the 
Ganges at the south to the Stirevlayn on the north, which, had it existed in 
would have done puch to prevent the famine in that region. : 4 






" CONCLUSION. 


Wuartever may be the result of the proceedings of whith the narrative is 
now concluded, we must be aware of the futility oan human efforts for the 
thkfal for such a calamity as the famine of 1874; and we must be duly , 
_ for the mercy of Providence in sparing the lives of so many of our 
ow sul 

Th “aecehallt — India ee judge — throughout the affairs, which 
have been described in this the officers of all grades working under the 
eemiedieb: 0 Rangel Inve uh to act up to the terms of the resolution 
issued by the om in Dousell in March 1874, ae whether 
they have striven to “perform the arduous task imposed upon them = 
the zeal, ability, and self-sacrifice which have always distinguished the 
oy cad of the and of the East India Company in, times of difficulty 


2 tl age that I can employ will adequatel my sense of the 
devoted Paine in which the ~ os Ea of pengek Ties Haat pine by the 
- body of its officers during this period of extreme trial. 

In a se’ minute I have made a record of the services of the officers. 

In another minute, also, will be set forth the various works for the 
and benefit of the — undertaken during this crisis foe zemindars 
other native¢ in the wo. Sinnamon. 530s, t their conduct has 
been worthy of their means, fortune, opportunities, and social position. 

_ In recounting these events, the Government of thankfully remem- 
eines te ze highly & Government say cy akc estern woes ge 

f ) train cers an e transport resources; to 
aden con of dhe Army for the well-selected body of 

both European and Native ; mf to the Chief Canmtlakinee of Bri Burma 
6 Sg kde greta pr ue 

am lovad the Government of Be Fc is gratefully concious of th oie 
het unvarying adie e constant encouragement recel 
AB ie the fulfilment of its from the Governor-General in Council. me 


RICHARD TEMPLE, — 


irrigation from the unfinished channels of the Soane Canal had | 
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© Yplter from C. A. Beaton, Esq, Scorctary to Government of ‘North-Western Provinces, to. the Secretary. 
k rows ya tng erie agar fad d Commerco,—dated Ist January 1875, 


“In reply to your demi-official letter, dated 24th September 1874, and 
i + Aland subspquent telegrams, I have the oe ole 






a Kerwi. to fprward reports on the scarcity of 

® Mirsapar. Hasnicpa. 1874-74. in the beep noted ‘inelie ‘ 
es Dividend ised Divisional margin, with a brief narrative» iat 
vieview. Toons ad scarcity so far as it affected these Pro-~ — 
jaunpur. 7 i 


vinces. “ie 
2. The report has penn, Ceneey called for, and mych delay has occurred 
in the receipt of the required information from the District Officers. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has, therefore, thought it better to submit this commurt- 
cation at once. A further despatch will follow, containing His Honor’s remarks _ 
on the conduct of the officers who have borne the brunt of the work, — | 

8. The Basti report is necessarily imperfect. The Magistrate, Mr. F. Elliot, _ 
under whom all the famine operations were carried on, was allowed to take 
ee ag October under,the promise that he would submit a report before he. 
left India. This promise he was unable to fulfil; but his report is e 
soon, and will be forwarded when received. ‘ 


ald 
Narrative of the Scarcity of 1873-74, in the North-Western Provinces. 


The rains of 1873 began in the North-Western Provinces more than a 

* Beginning and dovelopment of dis. fortnight later than usual, were very deficient in 

tress. quantity, and ended rather earlier than usual.» At 

_ their close it was reported, especially from, the eastern and sub-Himalayan 

districts, that the ponds and tanks were nearly empty, and this fact, added to the 

early cessation of the rains and the want of subsequent showers, indicated the 

probability of an extensive failure of the rice crop, and that the consequence 

of this, wherever rice is the main crop, would be scarcity and distress. 
No time was lost in ascertaining the measure of the calamity. On the — 
%th November a circular order was issued to Commissioners of Divi- | 
sions, instructing them to demand from Collectors a full+ general | 
report on the state of the crops in their districts and on the pros. — 
‘say for the onning season. Replies to this circular were received in Decem- — 
and January, It was at once seen that for the Agra, Rohilkhand, and — 
Meerut Divisions there was nothing to fear, and that of the other three FF] 
_ divisions that of Benares had suffered most. The Benares report in haa 

South Mirzapur, Ghazipur, and the northern parts of Basti and Gorakh-— 











z cn ht in the east and north-east of the provinces (the eub-Ltimalayan. 
of Basti and Gorakhpur and the east of Ghazipur), which in climate and 










: secs rs supply their place by diligent irrigatio 
ihe ne ts IIE, and advances were pels by Government to. te 
HS iors who required them to dig wells; but as t continued, — 
ay to the young crops inevitable, and rds the end’ of 
 Janua situation became critical. e Christmas rains always make the 
difference between a good and a poor ha\vest; and this year, the ground having 
been less soaked by the rains than usual) the harvest would have been excep- 
tionally poor. To add to the misfortune of the province, a frost such as had 
ot been known for years set in about the middle of January and continued for i 
some days; it did not affect the hardy wheat and barley, but the arhar, peas, 
- and other more delicate om were san wu burnt upby it. Atlengthinthe | 
first week of February the long delayed rain fell in moderately heavy showers, 
and*the heavy calamity which seemed to be impending was averted. Though 
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prices was substituted for a year of farhine. 
8. The attendance on relief works, however, continued slowly to increase - 
of eastern districts by throughout the month. The numbers were 
Famive Commission. in the eastern districts, and as there was by this time 
little doubt, that these were the only districts in which distress would be general — 
and severe, it was thought desirable to obtain a comprehensive view of their 
condition. Messrs. Simson (Junior Member of the Board) and Carmichael 
(Commissioner of Benares) and Colonel Davidson, . ., Superintending Engi- 
neer, were accordingly commissioned to make a tour through these districts 
and report to Government the results of their inspection. Their reports (dated 
22nd and 30th March, 1874) showed that in Benares and Azamgarh there was 
no ground for apprehension, and that in Ghazipur distress was not nearly so 
widespread as had at one time been feared. Mirzapur the committee were 
unable to visit. By far the worst districts were Gorakhpur and Basti, and in 
-..each of these the northern portion had suffered most severely. Rice is there 
the-main staple, and it entirely failed. The winter crops which are ordi- \ 
narily sown for a second harvest, after the rice had been reaped, could not be 
put into the ground on account of the early cessation of the rains. In a tract 
so extensive; and in which the failure both of the spring and the autumn crops. 
had been so general, it was not to be expected that the rabi harvest would bring _ 
much relief. For the last week of March the daily average attendance on re- 
* lief works was about 30,000 in Gorakhpur and 22,000 in Basti, and there was 
evidently a steady tendency to increase, which it was probable would continue — 
till the setting in of the rains dispersed the people to field work. Meanwhile © 
_ other measures of relief were sanctioned. In the Maharajganj Tahsil of Gorakh- _ 
one-half =, rabi revenue kist was pores and in te bay Nomse< ie 
i propose remission or suspension of revenue w e tit | 
Advances were to be made to zemindars and ryots fue the potted 
to the extent, if needful, of a lakh and a half in Gorakhpur and of _ 
in Basti. meets enero from Nipal, sale being if 
to purchasers ished by the Collector with a certificate, — 
amount of Saree in Basti arke yong and ip Ruska 
Gorakhpur it was apprehen\ e northern grain 
ae: Rieane gretomgabrsge toe sg, iny season, 
i é. The Collector was therefore empowered to _ 
in a year, without interest, to traders who should 
t i gerne | 
conditions amounted to 90,865 maunds, and | 
by Government, its 


ones, 
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| tll the autumn erops( he rice) were ripe, a relief works 
would haye to be kept open nen. ‘The unexpec apt nay bee ee 
g barvest, however, afeainished shed the distress considerably. The effect of — 
new supply of food was marked in Ghazipur, where the harvest was — 
decidedly above the average, by a ecrease of the numbers employed on 
relief works, which fell from 3,000 in]the end of Fe to 800 by 
middle of April, and in the last week of July the works, whic had been kept 
“open for some weeks of the rains in Ueference to the wishes of the District 
Officer, were everywhere closed. In Gorakhpur and Basti distress may be 
said to have reached its highest point in the beginning of April, when the 
daily numbers on the works averaged 52,000 in the former and 28,000 in the 
latter district. But even after distress had attaited its maximum the numbers * 
on relief works continued steadily to increase. {)ne reason for this was that 
the rabi outturn, though fairly good on irrigated land, bad not been so plen 
in these districts as in Ghazipur, and in the sub-Himalayan rice tracts the 
area under this crop was very small. By the end of the month there were 
91,000 people on the works in Gorakhpur and 84,000 in Basti. But the large 
and increasing proportion of women and children could not esca notice, and 
there were considerable doubts as to the extent of the distress which prevailed. 
On the one hand, it seemed that the relief works might be popular on account 
-of the difficulty of exacting a full day’s labor from the crowds who thronged 
to them and the liberty they enjoyed, and on account of the wages being paid 
in cash at a time when agricultural labor was very slack and there was nothing 
else for the people to work at. On the other hand, there was the hypothesis that 
these works were the sole refuge of a famished and despairing population 
whose only means of supporting life was by the wages earned on them. 
5. Sir John Strachey lost no time after assuming the reins of Govern- 
Visit of Lieutenant-Gorernor to ment in visiting the distressed districts, in order to 
eastern districts. form his opinion with the aid of the best local advice. 
The conclusiot he came to was that, on the whole, the former explanation 
was the correct one, and that there was not really any such severe distress 
as to deserve the name of afamine. He decided that it was not advisable 
to close the works, but that efforts should be made to make the relief more 
distasteful by exacting a larger tale of work, and that the wages should be 


rates now fixed were on the scale which had been introduced by the Magistrate ~ 
of Gorakhpur about three weeks previously, the allowance for infants only 
being lessened by one-half. They were— : 


Foraman.. . 5 Gorakhpuri pice (or one anna). 
: yy @ woman ... ats see ditto. se: 
$ » achild able to work ... iu 8 ditto. 
* ,, an infant... abs tan | ditto. n 










__, Thus the exclusion of all who were not in need of aid was left to 
; mere effected by the low rates of wages and the strict demand of a 
day’s work from every laborer. The Collectors of both districts were au 
ised to allow zemindars to indent on the relief works for men, and labo 
'_whio refused to accept employment under these requisitions with the fp 
_ of full wages were to be turned away from the works. ‘The rates o 
‘were also to be lowered as soon as should be consistent with safety, bu 
eos of such a measure was practically obviated by the early 
Cpe Me There was a further question to be considered—how the 
disposed of during the rains. 
3h 4 219,000 men, women, and children w 
n relief works in the districts of G ur and Basti in the b 
. It was obviously i to ma} 























